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Week Ending Friday, June 1, 1984 


The Economy and the National 
Defense 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
May 26, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

I want to talk to you today about a few 
elements of America’s progress. First—the 
economy. We've seen some increases in in- 
terest rates in recent weeks, and, of course, 
we don’t like that. But we’re not about to 
panic or be buffaloed by the pessimists who 
ignore the great progress we’ve made 
during these last 3% years. 

In 1980 double-digit inflation was a silent 
thief of every paycheck. Today, it’s been 
cut by nearly two-thirds. For the last 2 
years, it’s been under 4 percent. 

I mentioned interest rates. Recently the 
prime rate climbed from 10% percent to 
12% percent, and that means mortgage 
rates have also risen. These increases must 
be laid to fear that inflation is coming back. 
Well, we're determined to see that it 
doesn’t. 

Tax rates have also dropped by nearly 25 
percent. If our tax program had not been 
passed, a median-income family would be 
paying over $900 a year more in taxes than 
it does today. And next year, your tax rates 
will be indexed. From then on, a cost-of- 
living raise won’t bump you into a higher 
tax bracket. For years, government has used 
inflation as a silent partner to raise your 
taxes without having to pass a tax increase 
and take the heat for doing so. With index- 
ing, you'll be protected against that kind of 
theft. 

So, with inflation down, interest rates still 
down significantly, and taxes no longer 
rising, America is moving forward with im- 
pressive power. By virtually any yardstick, 
our economy is coming back. America is 
coming back. And for the first time in a 
long time, hope for the future is coming 
back. 


The strength of the economy continues to 
defy the experts. Gross national product— 
the sum total of what our economy pro- 
duces—rose 3.4 percent in 1983 and a 
healthy 8.8 percent in the first quarter of 
1984. Back in 1980, gross national product 
went down by three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Jobs are coming back. Nearly 5% million 
Americans found work during the last 17 
months—the fastest drop in unemployment 
in over 30 years. Today, some 106 million 
of us are working—more than ever before 
in our history. And last year, some 100,000 
new businesses started up. That’s a 5-year 
high that means more jobs for the future. 

Housing is coming back. Three years ago, 
even the smallest house seemed completely 
out of reach. The median monthly mort- 
gage payment shot up from $333 in 1977 to 
$688 in 1981. During that time, the median 
price for a home went up by $23,000. Since 
then monthly mortgage payments have 
risen only $10. Today, more Americans can 
afford homes, and more of us are buying 
homes—some 10,000 each day. 

The auto industry is recovering. Domestic 
car sales dropped by almost 3 million units 
between 1977 and 1981. Since then they’ve 
increased by 1 million, and they’re selling 
at the fastest rate in 5 years. 

Past recoveries from recession were 
snuffed out by a rekindling of inflation. 
Well, this time inflation is staying down, 
and we mean to keep it down. In the last 
12 months, the Producer Price Index for 
finished goods—one indicator of future in- 
flation—has risen less than 3 percent. If in- 
flation stays down, interest rates will come 
down, too, and our economy will keep ex- 
panding. 

There’s another area where America was 
weak, but is now regaining strength—na- 
tional defense. Our ability to deter war and 
protect our security declined dangerously 
during the 1970’s. By 1979 defense spend- 
ing, as a percent of our total economy, had 
reached its lowest level in 20 years. Since 
1981, we’ve begun to rebuild America’s se- 
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curity and restore the morale, training, and 
readiness of our Armed Forces. Our pre- 
cious freedoms are more secure today than 
they were 3 years ago. 

A stronger economy and greater security 
are good news, but we still face great chal- 
lenges. We must eliminate billions of dollars 
’ in wasteful government spending. We must 
make our tax system more simple and fair 
so we can bring your personal income tax 
rates down further and keep our economy 
growing. And we must keep our defenses 
strong, so the Soviets will decide it’s time to 
return to the negotiating table and work 
with us to reduce armaments and assure a 
more peaceful world. 

We’ve made a new beginning. Americans 
feel prouder and stronger that things are 
getting better, and rightly so. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Memorial Day, 1984 





Remarks at the Funeral and Burial 
Ceremonies Honoring the Unknown 
Serviceman of the Vietnam Conflict. 
May 28, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Memorial Day is a day of ceremonies and 
speeches. Throughout America today, we 
honor the dead of our wars. We recall their 
valor and their sacrifices. We remember 
they gave their lives so that others might 
live. 

We're also gathered here for a special 
event—the national funeral for an unknown 
soldier who will today join the heroes of 
three other wars. 

When he spoke at a ceremony at Gettys- 
burg in 1863, President Lincoln reminded 
us that through their deeds, the dead had 
spoken more eloquently for themselves 
than any of the living ever could, and that 
we living could only honor them by rededi- 
cating ourselves to the cause for which they 
so willingly gave a last full measure of devo- 
tion. 
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Well, this is especially so today, for in our 
minds and hearts is the memory of Vietnam 
and all that that conflict meant for those 
who sacrificed on the field of battle and for 
their loved ones who suffered here at 
home. 

Not long ago, when a memorial was dedi- 
cated here in Washington to our Vietnam 
veterans, the events surrounding that dedi- 
cation were a stirring reminder of Ameri- 
ca’s resilience, of how our nation could 
learn and grow and transcend the tragedies 
of the past. 

During the dedication ceremonies, the 
rolls of those who died and are still missing 
were read for 3 days in a candlelight cere- 
mony at the National Cathedral. And the 
veterans of Vietnam who were never wel- 
comed home with speeches and bands, but 
who were never defeated in battle and 
were heroes as surely as any who have ever 
fought in a noble cause, staged their own 
parade on Constitution Avenue. As America 
watched them—some in wheelchairs, all of 
them proud—there was a feeling that this 
nation—that as a nation we were coming 
together again and that we had, at long last, 
welcomed the boys home. 

“A lot of healing went on,” said one 
combat veteran who helped organize sup- 
port for the memorial. And then there was 
this newspaper account that appeared after 
the ceremonies. I’d like to read it to you. 
“Yesterday, crowds returned to the Memo- 
rial. Among them was Herbie Petit, a ma- 
chinist and former marine from New Orle- 
ans. ‘Last night,’ he said, standing near the 
wall, ‘I went out to dinner with some other 
ex-marines. There was also a group of col- 
lege students in the restaurant. We started 
talking to each other. And before we left, 
they stood up and cheered us. The whole 
week,” Petit said, his eyes red, ‘it was worth 
it just for that.’ ” 

It has been worth it. We Americans have 
learned to listen to each other and to trust 
each other again. We’ve learned that gov- 
ernment owes the people an explanation 
and needs their support for its actions at 
home and abroad. And we have learned, 
and I pray this time for good, the most 
valuable lesson of all—the preciousness of 
human freedom. 
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It has been a lesson relearned not just by 
Americans but by all the people of the 
world. Yet, while the experience of Viet- 
nam has given us a stark lesson that ulti- 
mately must move the conscience of the 
world, we must remember that we cannot 
today, as much as some might want to, close 
this chapter in our history, for the war in 
Southeast Asia still haunts a small but brave 
group of Americans—the families of those 
still missing in the Vietnam conflict. 


They live day and night with uncertainty, 
with an emptiness, with a void that we 
cannot fathom. Today, some sit among you. 
Their feelings are a mixture of pride and 
fear. They’re proud of their sons or hus- 
bands, fathers or brothers who bravely and 
nobly answered the call of their country. 
But some of them fear that this ceremony 
writes a final chapter, leaving those they 
love forgotten. 


Well today, then, one way to honor those 
who served or may still be serving in Viet- 
nam is to gather here and rededicate our- 
selves to securing the answers for the fami- 
lies of those missing in action. I ask the 
Members of Congress, the leaders of veter- 
ans groups, and the citizens of an entire 
nation present or listening, to give these 
families your help and your support, for 
they still sacrifice and suffer. 


Vietnam is not over for them. They 
cannot rest until they know the fate of 
those they loved and watched march off to 
serve their country. Our dedication to their 
cause must be strengthened with these 
events today. We write no last chapters. We 
close no books. We put away no final 
memories. An end to America’s involve- 
ment in Vietnam cannot come before we’ve 
achieved the fullest possible accounting of 
those missing in action. 


This can only happen when their families 
know with certainty that this nation dis- 
charged her duty to those who served nobly 
and well. Today, a united people call upon 
Hanoi with one voice: Heal the sorest 
wound of this conflict. Return our sons to 
America. End the grief of those who are 
innocent and undeserving of any retribu- 
tion. 


The Unknown Soldier who is returned to 
us today and whom we lay to rest is symbol- 
ic of all our missing sons, and we will 
present him with the Congressional Medal 


of Honor, the highest military decoration 
that we can bestow. 

About him we may well wonder, as 
others have: As a child, did he play on some 
street in a great American city? Or did he 
work beside his father on a farm out in 
America’s heartland? Did he marry? Did he 
have children? Did he look expectantly to 
return to a bride? 

We'll never know the answers to these 
questions about his life. We do know, 
though, why he died. He saw the horrors of 
war but bravely faced them, certain his 
own cause and his country’s cause was a 
noble one; that he was fighting for human 
dignity, for free men everywhere. Today 
we pause to embrace him and all who 
served us so well in a war whose end of- 
fered no parades, no flags, and so little 
thanks. We can be worthy of the values and 
ideals for which our sons sacrificed—worthy 
of their courage in the face of a fear that 
few of us will ever experience—by honoring 
their commitment and devotion to duty and 
country. 

Many veterans of Vietnam still serve in 
the Armed Forces, work in our offices, on 
our farms, and in our factories. Most have 
kept their experiences private, but most 
have been strengthened by their call to 
duty. A grateful nation opens her heart 
today in gratitude for their sacrifice, for 
their courage, and for their noble service. 
Let us, if we must, debate the lessons 
learned at some other time. Today, we 
simply say with pride, “Thank you, dear 
son. May God cradle you in His loving 
arms.” 

We present to you our nation’s highest 
award, the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
for service above and beyond the call of 
duty in action with the enemy during the 
Vietnam era. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. at 
the Amphitheater at Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Earlier in the day, the President returned 
to the White House following a weekend 
stay at Camp David, Md. Upon his arrival 
by helicopter on the South Lawn, he pro- 


ceeded to the motorcade for the drive to the 
cemetery. 
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Foreign Issues 





Interview With Brian Farrell of RTE- 
Television, Dublin, Ireland. May 28, 1984 





The President’s Trip to Ireland 


Mr. Farrell. Good evening. Welcome to 
“Today-Tonight,” the Library, White 
House, Washington, D.C. On Friday, the 
President of the United States, Ronald 
Reagan, begins his European tour with a 
state visit to Ireland. 


Mr. President, it’s not your first visit to 
Ireland, of course. It is your first visit as 
President and in an election year. So, is it a 
sentimental journey? Is it electioneering? 


The President. Well, it is true, I have 
been there more than once in a previous 
occupation when I was a performer in the 
entertainment business, and then, subse- 
quently, when I was Governor—and when 
you and I met, when I was sent there by 
President Nixon on a mission for him. Actu- 
ally, I would be going even if I were not a 
candidate, so it isn’t a part of an election 
process. But I’m accepting an invitation 
that was first made by former Prime Minis- 
ter Haughey and repeated by your present 
Prime Minister FitzGerald when he was 
here. 


But there is another reason, a personal 
reason, why I’m going, also. I have known I 
would be going one day because up until I 
became President I had no knowledge of 
my father’s family beyond him and his par- 
ents. He was orphaned at less than 6 years 
of age. So, he had no knowledge of his 
family roots. And I must say, the people of 
Ireland and the Government of Ireland 
have been very kind and generous, and I 
found when I arrived here in this job that 
they had gone to great lengths and have 
traced our family roots and found that Bal- 
lyporeen is the locale and so forth. 

So, I’ve always known I was going to have 
to go there. I want to go there. 

Mr. Farrell. But it’s not going to do you 
any harm in an election year. So, how im- 
portant is that Irish American constituency 
anymore? 


The President. Well, I want the vote of all 
the Americans that I can get, and obviously, 
the Irish Americans constitute quite a siza- 
ble block in our country. There is a rich 
history of the millions of them that we 
have. I’m one of them. So, of course, I 
would like to have their approval, but I’m 
not making this trip for that purpose. I 
think that their votes will be based on their 
belief in whether I should be President for 
4 more years or not. 

Mr. Farrell. You're coming to us after 
the New Ireland Forum has finally report- 
ed. The Congress is already giving its back- 
ing to that report. What’s your view of the 
findings of the report? 

The President. Of the report? 

Mr. Farrell. The forum—The New Ire- 
land Forum. 

The President. Oh. Well, I think that 
Prime Minister FitzGerald said it very elo- 
quently, and that was that it was a practical 
agenda for a meeting of the minds and dis- 
cussion. And I think so, too. But I believe to 
go beyond that would be presumptious of 
me. 

This is a problem to be settled there be- 
tween not only the Governments of Eng- 
land and Ireland but also of the people in 
the north and the people of the south. 
They, too, must be considered, and their 
wishes—and I hope and pray we can find a 
solution that will bring peace. 

Mr. Farrell. So, you wouldn’t be propos- 
ing to pick up Mr. Haughey’s suggestion 
that, in fact, the United States might inter- 
vene at this date? 

The President. I don’t think it’s our place 
to do that. 

Mr. Farrell. But will you be raising it 
with Mrs. Thatcher, for instance, in seek- 
ing—using your good offices to encourage 
her at least to begin a process of further 
discussion? 

The President. Well, I confess to a curiosi- 
ty, knowing her well, about this proposal 
from the forum that has been made, and a 
curiosity as to how she sees it and how she 
feels about it. And I could possibly ask a 
question about that. 

Mr. Farrell. Mr. President, many Irish 
Americans still see what goes on in North- 
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ern Ireland as a freedom fight. They see the 
IRA not as terrorists, but as people to be 
supported. Can they be persuaded they’re 
wrong on that? 

The President. Well, | think that there is 
a fraction of the IRA that is revealed now, 
mainly what is called the Provisional IRA, 
that is not the IRA of the glorious days of 
the fight for freedom and that it has all the 
attributes of a terrorist organization. At the 
same time, I think that there is an element 
of the same on the other side of that. 

I have a feeling myself that the majority 
of people, on both sides of the border out 
there would want, and do want, a peaceful 
solution, but that possibly, on both sides of 
the border, there is a problem about voic- 
ing that because of fear of the more radical 
elements. And that, if it’s true—that’s a 
tragedy, and there must be a solution 
found. 


Central America 


Mr. Farrell. Mr. President, as you know, 
there are people in Ireland who are object- 
ing already to your visit. In particular they 
feel that your stand on Central America has 
not supported justice sufficiently. How do 
you feel about the likelihood of those pro- 
tests? 

The President. 1 feel that they’re misin- 
formed. We know that Cuba and the Soviet 
Union have vast, worldwide disinformation 
machineries—or machines—in which they 
can give out misinformation to the media, 
to organizations and groups and so forth. 
I’m sure that many of those people, if there 
are people demonstrating on this issue—I’m 
sure they’re probably sincere and well-in- 
tentioned. But I don’t think that they know 
the situation. 

Now, we’ve had a case here in which, 
with the three elections that have taken 
place, bipartisan groups of our Congress 
and others have gone down there, in addi- 
tion to the bipartisan commission I appoint- 
ed under Dr. Kissinger, to go down to Cen- 
tral America. When they come back from 
viewing those elections—many of these 
Congressmen have gone down openly ad- 
mitting they’re like those people that would 
want to demonstrate, they think we’re on 
the wrong side—they have come back com- 
pletely converted by what they saw. 


We’ve got a situation where, for decades 
and decades or even centuries, in Central 
America and Latin America, generally, 
we've had revolutions in which it’s simply 
one group of leaders being overthrown by 
another group of leaders who want to take 
over and be in charge and the dictators. 
Some years ago, there was an overthrow of 
a military dictatorship in El Salvador. And 
the government that was set up then 
became kind of the same type of military 
thing. And then a man named Duarte, who 
was President after that first overthrow, 
was exiled, was—well, first was imprisoned, 
was tortured, was exiled even though he’d 
been chosen as President. He has now re- 
turned, and the people overwhelmingly 
have elected him as their choice for Presi- 
dent. 

Now, how anyone could not believe that 
he is going to be determined to enforce 
civil rights, and if there is—well, first of all, 
he’s picking up something that has already 
been vastly improved under the existing 
government already there, which was elect- 
ed by the people. We’ve had three elections 
in 26 months there, and in each one of 
them, a greater proportion of their people 
turned out for that election than turns out 
for an election in the United States. 

Mr. Farrell. But, of course, it’s mandato- 
ry to vote. 

The President. Not really. As a matter of 
fact, they had something like about a $20 
fine if you didn’t vote. But these teams of 
observers of ours went down; they couldn’t 
find anyone that ever worried about that or 
that thought that it would ever be en- 
forced—whether they did or not. 

But they did find an overwhelming en- 
thusiasm on the part of the people. When a 
woman stands in the line for hours, waiting 
her turn to vote, and has been wounded by 
the guerrillas, whose slogan was, “Vote 
today, and die tonight,” and she refused to 
leave the line for medical treatment of her 
bullet wound until she had voted—she 
wouldn’t take the chance of missing the op- 
portunity to vote. 

Now, the guerrillas—the government of- 
fered amnesty. The government offered for 
them to put down their guns and come in 
and _ participate—submit candidates for 
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office and all—in the electoral process, and 
the guerrillas turned that down. 

By the same token, in Nicaragua, the San- 
dinista government—which is as totalitarian 
as anything in Cuba or the Soviet Union— 
indeed, they are the puppets of Cuba and 
the Soviet Union—that government, the so- 
called freedom fighters there—or if they 
prefer to call them guerrillas—they are 
former revolutionaries who were aligned 
with the Sandinistas in the revolution to 
overthrow the authoritarian government of 
Somoza. And once they were in, the Sandi- 
nistas, which is the, as I say, totalitarian ele- 
ment, Communist element, they got rid of 
their allies in the revolution and have 
broken every promise that the revolutionar- 
ies—when it was still going on—made to 
the Organization of American States as to 
free elections, human rights, freedom of the 
press, freedom of religion. 

The present Government of Nicaragua— 
right now, the Catholic bishops are protest- 
ing as far as they can, at the risk of great 
persecution—they embarrassed one bishop 
by parading him through the streets of the 
capital naked. Now, the Archbishop of San 
Salvador has been quoted by this disinfor- 
mation network here and there as being 
one who wants America to stop lending 
aid, military aid, to the Government of El 
Salvador. He has refuted that. He has 
denied that and said no. He knows that the 
others—the guerrillas—are getting outside 
support, and he knows from whence it 
comes. And he has said, no, he does not 
want us to leave. 

So, the program we have is one in which 
three out of four dollars will go to help 
establish a democratic economy and society 
in El Salvador, and only one dollar is going 
in military aid. You can’t have social re- 
forms in a country while you're getting 
your head shot off by guerrillas. 

Mr. Farrell. But your critics, Mr. Presi- 
dent—your critics here in the United States, 
your critics in Europe, your critics in Ire- 
land—don’t see, necessarily, Nicaragua and 
E] Salvador quite in the same way. There 
are those who’ve come back and who’ve 
said Nicaragua isn’t as repressive as it looks. 
There are those who say American aid 
going in to the guerrillas there strengthens 
and toughens that government. 
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The President. How do they explain, 
then, the Miskito Indians, which, even 
under the Somoza authoritarian govern- 
ment, were allowed to have their own com- 
munities, their own culture and religion 
and so forth, and almost upon taking office, 
the Sandinista government marched its 
forces into those Miskito villages, burned 
their crops, burned their homes, their vil- 
lages, and then confined as many as they 
could in concentration camps? But thou- 
sands of them fled across the borders. Now, 
we know an awful lot about some of those 
Miskitos, because some of our medical per- 
sonnel in our military are helping taking 
care of them where they are in refugee 
camps in Honduras. 

All I can suggest to some of these people 
who are saying this in Europe and who 
have evidently been propagandized is—and 
I don’t mean this to sound presumptuous— 
but is there any one of them that has access 
to all the information that the President of 
the United States has? I’m not doing this 
because I’ve got a yen to involve ourselves 
or spend some money. But I do know that 
when the Sandinista—well, the revolution 
won in Nicaragua, the previous administra- 
tion immediately set out to help them— 
financial aid to that government. And it was 
only a few days before my inauguration 
when that administration had irrefutable 
evidence that the Nicaraguan Government 
was supplying arms and materiel to the 
guerrillas in El Salvador, attempting to 
overthrow a duly elected government that 
was trying to be a democracy. And he put a 
hold on any further help. 

Now, we came into office a few days 
later, and we still had to find out for our- 
selves. We thought if there is a possibility of 
negotiating some kind of a settlement—and 
so, on that basis, we renewed the aid—fi- 
nancial aid that was going to them and 
tried to deal with them. By April we had 
found out that, no, there was no honor, no 
honesty. They were totalitarian, but more 
than that, they openly declared that their 
revolution knows no boundaries, that they 
are only the beginning of what they intend 
to be further revolution throughout all of 
Latin America. 

Mr. Farrell. Would that, nevertheless, 
justify mining ports? 
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The President. Those were homemade 
mines that couldn’t sink a ship. But let me 
ask you this. Right now, there is a Bulgarian 
ship unloading tanks and armored person- 
nel carriers at a port in Nicaragua. That is 
the fifth such Bulgarian ship in the last 18 
months. Just a week or two ago, there were 
Soviet ships in there unloading war materi- 
el. Now, the Nicaraguan Government—the 
Sandinista government is funneling this 
through to the guerrillas in El Salvador. 
Indeed, the headquarters for the guerrilla 
movement in El Salvador is only a few 
miles from the capital of Nicaragua, in Nica- 
ragua where the strategy is planned and the 
direction of their revolution is taking place. 

Now, it seems to me that if you’re going 
to justify people trying to bring this present 
Nicaraguan Government back to the origi- 
nal promise of the revolution, to modify its 
totalitarian stand, and you're going, at the 
same time—and one of the reasons we were 
offering help is to interdict those arms and 
weapons that were going to the El Salvador 
guerrillas, but you know that a flood of that 
materiel is coming in through the ports and 
being unloaded, that you’re going to try to 
think of a way to interdict that. 

And those were homemade mines, as I 
say, that couldn’t sink a ship. They were 
planted in those harbors where they were 
planted by the Nicaraguan rebels. And I 
think that there was much ado about noth- 
ing. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Farrell. Mr. President, you have an 
image problem, don’t you? You said it in 
your press conference last week that people 
think you’ve got an itchy finger. 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Farrell. Many people in Europe see 
you as a cold warrior. They see you as the 
man who started your Presidential years 
talking about the empire of evil. They see 
you as the President who, at this stage, is 
not involved in disarmament talks with the 
Soviet Union. 

The President. But we didn’t walk away 
from the table, did we?—the disarmament 
table. They did. 

And let me point something out. There 
have been some 19 efforts by our country 
since World War II to enlist the Soviets into 
talks to talk about disarmament—the reduc- 


tion of arms and the control of weapons. It 
was this country that, as far back as 1946, 
when we were the only ones who had a 
nuclear weapon, we made a proposal that 
an international commission be appointed 
to take charge of all nuclear materiel, all 
weapons turned over to them. The Soviet 
Union hadn’t even completed one yet, but 
they turned down that proposal. 

I am the first one since 1946 who has 
gone to the bargaining table and proposed 
the total elimination of the intermediate- 
range weapons system in Europe, and they 
wouldn’t listen. So, we said, “All right. We 
still think that’s the best idea—to free 
Europe of this threat. But we will then talk 
to you about what figure would you suggest 
that we could reduce the numbers to, to at 
least reduce the size of the threat.” And 
their reponse is to walk away from the 
table. 

Now, I think that—I know that the rela- 
tions are bad right now. 

Mr. Farrell. Very bad? 

The President. Yes—well, not all that bad. 
They’re maybe more unhappy than they’ve 
been in the past. But I think one of the 
reasons for that is that in the past, the 
Soviet Union has seen this country unilater- 
ally disarm, cancel weapons systems such as 
the B-1 and other systems, close down our 
Minuteman missile assembly line. We don’t 
even have the facility to make them any- 
more. And they’ve seen that while they 
were doing—while we were doing that, 
with some idea that maybe they would see 
we meant no threat and, therefore, they 
would follow suit—no, they continued with 
the biggest military buildup in the history 
of man. 

Now, how can anyone—what I started to 
say, I guess, is that, sure, they’re unhappy. 
They’re unhappy because they see that 
we’re preparing to defend ourselves if need 
be. 

Mr. Farrell. Many West Europeans are 
very unhappy, though, because they see the 
danger that if the confrontation happens, if 
you don’t get to talks in some shape or 
form, it is Europe where that war will be 
fought. 

The President. Yes, but also there’s some 
300,000 American troops there which are 
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an indication of our standing by them in 
the Alliance. 

They have lived almost 40 years now, 
since World War II, under an umbrella 
which has kept peace, and that umbrella is 
our nuclear capability in this country. | 
know that there are demonstrators and | 
know that there are people that are influ- 
enced by the Soviet-sponsored World Peace 
Council, but I don’t think our alliance in 
Europe has ever been stronger than it is 
today. 

But as I say, I think the Soviets—sure, 
they’re unhappy because they liked it the 
other way when under a kind of détente, 
they were having things their own way. 
Now they know that we're not going to 
make ourselves vulnerable, as was done 
before. But they also know that we’re will- 
ing anytime they want to sit down, we are 
willing to start reducing these weapons. 
And my ultimate goal is—I think common 
sense dictates it—the world must rid itself 
of all nuclear weapons. There must never 
be a nuclear war. It can’t—shouldn’t be 
fought, and it can’t be won. 

Mr. Farrell. When do you think that 
might happen? When do you think the 
process, the talks might begin? 

The President. 1 don’t know. We have 
kept the door open on any number of other 
negotiations. We’ve been doing business 
with them on some things of interest to 
them as well as us, and with some progress 
being made. It is only in this area—they did 
come back to the mutual balanced force— 
the conventional arms treaty, and we are 
discussing with them, as well as others, at 
the Stockholm disarmament talks. But it is 
on those two, the major nuclear weapons— 
the START talks, as we call them, and the 
intermediate-range weapons—where they 
are being intransigent. 

Mr. Farrell. What about the boycott on 
the Olympics? Many people see this sym- 
bolically as just that further little bit of evi- 
dence of the Soviet Union and the United 
States pulling further apart. 

The President. Well, | know that no one 
can really understand or fathom the think- 
ing of the Politburo, the people in the Polit- 
buro of the Soviet Union, but I would 
hazard two ideas that stick in my mind as 
possibly an explanation for what they ve 
done. One is retaliation for the boycott 
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Mr. Farrell. 1980. 

The President. ——President Carter, in 
those Olympics when it was their Olympics. 
Number two, frankly, I think they don’t 
want to be embarrassed by having revered 
athletes in their country come to this coun- 
try and decide to stay. 


Persian Gulf 


Mr. Farrell. Different part of the world 
very much in the news this week—the Gulf. 
We're obviously teetering into a crisis there. 
Do you see, Mr. President, the possibility of 
a direct American involvement? 

The President. Well, so far, it doesn’t 
seem to be. The Gulf States have them- 
selves said that this is their problem and 
they want to deal with it. Some have asked 
for some military assistance in the sense of 
weaponry, and this is why we are sending 
some weapons, some Stinger weapons to 
them and possibly augmenting our little 
squadron of tankers that are there. We have 
four there presently—have had for quite 
some time. That could be expanded to six. 
But they have not asked us to intervene, 
and certainly, we have not offered to inter- 
vene. 

Mr. Farrell. Do you see this as essentially 
an American problem, or is it a problem for 
the West? Is this something that either re- 
gionally should be picked up by the Gulf 
States or is it something that the Western 
Alliance should come in, that you should 
stand back from? 

The President. Well, if it comes to a com- 
plete shutdown of the sources of oil in the 
Middle East, this is a Western problem, and 
far more than for us. Actually, only about 3 
percent of our oil comes from the Persian— 
or by way of the Persian Gulf. Many of our 
allies are not in that advantageous a posi- 
tion. They are very dependent on that. And 
I have said previously that I don’t see how 
the Western World could let that be closed 
down. But at the moment, the Gulf States 
who are directly involved and who are on 
the firing line there believe that the prob- 
lem can be solved and without outside in- 
terference. 


Middle East 


Mr. Farrell. What about the Middle East? 
You, after all, tried the Reagan plan in 
terms of resolving the West Bank problem. 
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Do you see now a possibility of somehow 
coming to a reconciliation of Israel with its 
Arab neighbors? 

The President. This is what we have to 
continue to try. We have never given up on 
that. It was set back by the inability to get a 
solution in Lebanon. It seemed impossible 
to go forward with that while, for example, 
Israel itself was engaged in combat in Leba- 
non. But, ultimately, the solution, as I have 
put it, is we must find more Egypts. We 
must—and our job is to convince our Arab 
friends over there that we can be even- 
handed and that we’re not seeking to dic- 
tate a settlement of any kind, but that they 
must be prepared to sit down—and the Is- 
raelis at the same time to sit down—and 
negotiate out an end to a war situation in 
which there are countries that have still 
said they do not recognize Israel’s right to 
exist. 

Now, we have been supportive of Israel 
since 1948 and continue to be, but we also 
believe that, rather than our Arab friends 
and the Israelis continuing to exist in armed 
camps, it is time to do what the Govern- 
ment of Egypt did a few years ago and 
make peace. 


Views on the Presidency 


Mr. Farrell. Mr. President, you’re con- 
stantly being asked to do the impossible. 
You're being asked to intervene and not 
intervene. You’re being asked, for instance, 
in Ireland to make an intervention in 
regard to the trial of a priest there in 
Manila. You’re being asked to do something 
about Qadhafi. Can you do anything in 
these areas. 

The President. Well, we can’t do all of the 
things that people suggest. I think we've 
taken action with regard to Qadhafi. We 
removed many of our people, as you know, 
and recognized him for what he is. You 
mention the Irish priest in the Philippines. I 
do not know the details of that. I have only 
recently heard about that, but we’ve had a 
longstanding relationship, dating back to 
the—when we were the protector of the 
Philippines, with that government. And if 
there is any way in which we could be of 
help in that, we’d be pleased to do it. 


Mr. Farrell. Mr. President, we're in a li- 
brary in the White House, surrounded by 
the lives of American Presidents. Most of 
them, in the long haul of history, are re- 
membered for one thing, one speech, one 
decision. What do you want to go down in 
history for doing? 

The President. 1 know that’s a question 
that comes up every once in a while. I find 
it rather difficult to think that way or think 
about yourself in history. I guess, if they just 
said I did my best, I might be pleased with 
that. 

Mr. Farrell. But your priorities—after all, 
you're expecting to run into a second term. 
This is the time for you to do things. You 
said last week that the top priority is disar- 
mament. Do you think you can achieve 
action in that over the next 4 years? 

The President. 1 have to believe I can, 
because I don’t think the world can go on 
this way. And we're going to try. Yes, if I 
had to say one thing that we would be 
aiming for—that I would be aiming for as 
mine—it is our country continuing along 
the path that was set so many years ago 
with its goal the ultimate in individual liber- 
ty and freedom consistent with an orderly 
society; with a government that is the serv- 
ant of the people, noi the master; and with 
peace throughout the world. 

Mr. Farrell. The United States began 
with a revolution, with a message for the 
rest of the world. Mightn’t some people 
argue that you’ve run out of steam, that, 
when they look at Central America, they 
look at the North-South debate, they look at 
the inequality of resources, they look at 
your richness and what you’ve got—they 
wonder whether you can really appeal to 
the poor people of the world effectively? 

The President. 1 think we can. I remem- 
ber that when World War II ended, Pope 
Pius XII said the Americans, the American 
people, “have a genius for great and unself- 
ish deeds. Into the hands of America, God 
has placed an afflicted mankind.” And we 
were the only nation that was left un- 
touched by war, that still had our industrial 
power and all, had not been bombed and 
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fought over and so forth. And we turned 
our resources to helping reestablish not 
only the wartorn countries on our side but 
our enemies as well. And we have lived to 
see those former enemies close allies with 
us today, and democracies, living up to all 
the principles that we have believed in for 
so long. 

I don’t think America’s run out of gas at 
all. I think there are great challenges out 
there before us. And even though some 
people are criticizing what we tried to do 
in Beirut, we were there on an errand of 
peace, seeking peace, and I’m not going to 
be ashamed of that. We didn’t succeed. 
There were some advances made, and 
maybe that was one of the reasons why the 
terrorism started against the multinational 
force was because they were succeeding. 

But, no, where there’s a chance to. bring 
peace—our relationship with our Latin 
American neighbors—I made a trip down 
there shortly after I got into office to tell 
them that my desire was that I think we’d 
been insensitive in the past. We haven't 
recognized that maybe we looked like the 
big colossus and we were suggesting ideas 
with the best of intentions, but it was us 
telling them. And I went down to tell them, 
“Look, we’re all partners, we’re all neigh- 
bors. Let’s exchange ideas and find out how 
we can all be better neighbors here in this 
hemisphere.” 

Mr. Farrell. Finally, Mr. President, any 
doubts that it will be you in the White 
House for the next 4 years? 

The President. Oh, now, you’ve touched 
on a superstitious point with me. I find it 
impossible to speculate or suggest that I am 
going to win. I think it jinxes me if I do 
that. So, I’m always going to behave as if 
I’m one vote behind. Ill run scared. 

Mr. Farrell. Mr. President, thank you 
very kindly for talking to us. 

And that’s all from this edition of ““Today- 
Tonight,” from the Library, White House, 
Washington, D.C. Good night. 


Note: The interview began at 3:40 p.m. in 
the Library at the White House. It was re- 
corded for broadcast in Ireland on May 29, 
the date the transcript was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Department of Health and Human 
Services 





Nomination of Dodie Truman Livingston 
To Be Chief of the Children’s Bureau and 
Commissioner of the Administration on 
Children, Youth, and Families. 

May 29, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Dodie Truman Livingston 
to be Chief of the Children’s Bureau (and 
Commissioner of the Administration on 
Children, Youth, and Families) at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 
She would succeed Clarence Eugene 
Hodges. 

She is presently serving as Special Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of the 
Office of Special Presidential Messages at 
the White House. Previously she was Direc- 
tor of the Correspondence Department for 
the Reagan Bush committee in 1980; a con- 
sultant to the Reagan for President cam- 
paign in 1979; and a writer and researcher 
for the Deaver and Hannaford Co. in 1978- 
1979. 

She also served as a communications spe- 
cialist with the State Department of Fi- 
nance in California in 1972-1975 and as a 
writer in the Governor’s Office, State of 
California, in 1972. In 1960-1968 she 
worked as a staff writer and investigative 
reporter for the Oakland Tribune in Oak- 
land, Calif., and in 1964, received the John 
Swett Award of the California Teachers As- 
sociation for distinguished reporting on 
school finance issues. From 1960 to the 
present, she has worked as a volunteer in 
community service. 

Mrs. Livingston attended San Jose State 
University in 1956-1960. She has two sons 
and resides in Washington, D.C. She was 
born September 12, 1938. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Remarks During a Visit to the U.S. Olympic 


Training Center. May 29, 1984 





The President. Colonel Miller asked me if 
I'd like to say a few words. I'd be awful 
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disappointed if I didn’t; I had them all writ- 
ten out here. [Laughter] Well, it is a pleas- 
ure to be with you here today. This is a 
training facility of which I think we can all 
be proud, and let me add, it’s being used by 
some of the finest athletes in the world. 
And we're mighty proud of them, too, 
which means proud of you. 

By the way, where’s the riding ring— 
[laughter|—to get down to my present 
sport. But we had the U.S.C. women’s bas- 
ketball team at the White House not long 
ago, and so I saw a couple of familiar faces 
here when I was watching the practice over 
there. 

I’m planning to be at the July 28th open- 
ing ceremony, so I'll see you there along 
with many of your friends from around the 
world. It’s unfortunate that not all nations 
will be represented at the games. I hope 
you realize, however, that the success of the 
Olympics and your personal success in the 
games in no way depend on political machi- 
nations of powerbrokers in countries that 
are less than free. The games are moving 
forward, and they'll be successful. 

Closer to home, the Olympic movement 
is alive and well in the United States. Part 
of the reason is because of the excellent 
leadership given to the United States Olym- 
pic Committee by your president, Bill 
Simon, by your executive director for over 
a decade, Colonel Don Miller. 

One of the major goals of our administra- 
tion has been promoting private-sector ini- 
tiatives, getting people involved instead of 
waiting for the government to take respon- 
sibility. Well, this Olympic effort is probably 
the greatest private-sector initiative that’s 
ever been undertaken. 

Seventy thousand athletes have trained at 
this facility since 1977. The U.S. Olympic 
Committee budget is increased from less 
than $9 billion—million dollars—during 
Don Miller’s first year to nearly $90 million 
for this Olympiad. I’m particularly im- 
pressed with the job opportunity program 
for athletes, permitting them to train while 
earning a living, and that sounds like a good 
job to me. 

A host of corporations, sponsors, and indi- 
viduals have contributed time, energy, and 
financial support to make sure the games 


and our team are the best ever. This spirit 
is especially important in our efforts, be- 
cause ours is the only major national Olym- 
pic committee out of all 158 which receives 
no government financial support. 

We pulled out all the stops. Every State 
of our Union has a volunteer organization 
to raise money. Thirty-seven corporations 
and more than a million individuals are sup- 
porters of the U.S. Olympics—they’re all 
members of the U.S. team. And thanks to 
this national team effort, you'll be the best 
prepared competitors in history, and the 
Olympics are going to be the best ever 
held. 

The Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 
Committee has also done a terrific job. 
There are more Olympians involved in 
these games than ever before. Their “Spirit 
Team” has been relating their Olympic ex- 
periences to get others involved and build 
support and enthusiasm for the Olympics. 
Unlike past Olympics, which never em- 
ployed Olympians in management roles, the 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee has Olympians participating at all levels. 

One aspect of the games of special note is 
the new competitive events for women. 
These games will do more for women than 
has ever been done before in the Olympics. 
There'll be 12 new women’s Olympics 
events. 

I remember the years when I was playing 
some football. And then in college I got tied 
up between swimming and track, and I 
knew I couldn’t do both—and a quarier 
mile and a 220 and the 880 relay team in 
track, and then the dashes up to the 220 
in—now it’s 200 meters, but then we did it 
in yards—swimming. And I finally settled 
on swimming. 

But I know that the—well, I followed that 
up with being a sports broadcaster. Indeed, 
I was broadcasting the Drake relays when 
Jesse Owens broke three American records 
in one afternoon. It was a great day for him, 
and I know you all know of him and what a 
great Olympic star and what a great Ameri- 
can he was. 

But even back then, our Olympic team 
was a great morale builder for the Ameri- 
can people. And it’s something which 
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brings all your fellow citizens together. It 
gives us all the chance to wave the flag 
together. I'd end this by saying good luck, 
but I know it’s not luck that you’re depend- 
ing on, although I’ve said it to some of you 
individually. It’s your skill and all the train- 
ing that you’ve done. 

We're all very proud of you, and just re- 
member: We are with you all the way. God 
bless all of you. 

Lynette Woodard. Mr. President, this is a 
very exciting day for all of us. And we’re 
very honored that you have graced us with 
your presence..On behalf of the 1984 
women’s Olympic basketball team, we would 
like to extend to you a very warm welcome 
and present you with this gift. 


[Ms. Woodard gave the President a warmup 
suit. | 


The President. Hey, that’s great. 

Ms. Woodard. At this time—excuse me? 

The President. This is all the rest of it? 

Ms. Woodard. Yes. |Laughter]| 

The President. Thank you. 

Ms. Woodard. At this time, the other 
sports would like to present you with some 
gifts. 

The President. 1 didn’t really come here 
for this, but thank you very much. You said 
there was more. I’m not going to leave. 
[Laughter] 

Mel McGinnis. Mr. President, sir, I’m a 
race walker. And I know you don’t know 
much about that sport, but I’m sure glad 
you came, and I'll probably vote for you, 
too. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Thank you all very much. God bless all of 
you again. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:53 p.m. at 
the Center. Prior to his remarks, he was 
given a tour of the facility. 


Following his apprearance at the Center, 
the President went to the Broadmoor Hotel, 
where he attended several receptions for 
Colorado Reagan-Bush volunteers and Re- 
publican officials. He remained at the hotel 
overnight. 
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United States Air Force Academy 





Remarks at Commencement Exercises for 
the 1984 Graduating Class. May 30, 1984 





Secretary Orr, General Gabriel, General 
Scott, Senator Goldwater, Congressman 
Kramer, and distinguished guests, officers, 
cadets, and friends of the Air Force: 

It’s an honor and a real pleasure to come 
to Colorado Springs and to the Pike’s Peak 
region. I just hope all Americans have the 
opportunity to visit Colorado and _ this 
breathtaking campus. Like me, they'll feel a 
deep pride in you, the men and women of 
our Air Force Academy. 

On the flight from Washington, I asked 
our Air Force pilot for a few tips on Acade- 
my tradition. Well, he talked about Cadet 
Nino Baldacci—{[laughter|—and then he of- 
fered to demonstrate an Immelman and a 
wingover. [Laughter] And my Air Force 
aide turned pale and said, “Mr. President, it 
would be better if you just remember the 
Air Force Academy is 7,250 feet above sea 
level, and that’s far above West Point and 
Annapolis.” [Laughter] 

The greatest privilege of my office has 
been to lead the people who defend our 
freedom and whose dedication, valor, and 
skill increase so much our chance to live in 
a world of peace. I believe that we’ve made 
great progress in our efforts to rebuild the 
morale and the readiness of our Armed 
Forces. Once again, young Americans wear 
their uniforms and serve their flag with 
pride, and our military forces are back on 
their feet and standing tall. 

And now, the Class of 1984 has its turn. 
After 4 years of hard work and dedication, 
you've earned the right to be saluted. It will 
now be your responsibility to guard the 
flame of peace and freedom and to keep 
that flame burning brightly. 

Your jobs will never be easy. But I be- 
lieve you’re ready to meet the challenges 
before you and to turn them into opportu- 
nities for America. Your experience at this 
magnificient institution, guided by honesty, 
integrity, and an abiding loyalty to our 
nation will serve you well. 

Dedicated instructors have increased 
your knowledge and understanding. You’ve 
been trained to deal in facts, not wishful 
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thinking. And in doing many things togeth- 
er in classrooms, squadrons, and on the 
playing fields, you've learned the value of 
leadership and discipline and the need for 
both. 

You've lived with the traditions and pio- 
neering spirit of Rickenbacker, Billy Mitch- 
ell, Spaatz, Yeager, Lance Sijan, and the 
Mercury 7. You know that without the yeast 
of pioneering, we cannot rise above the 
status quo. 

Personal honur, courage, and professional 
competence will guide your thoughts and 
actions. You understand the horrors of war, 
and you know that peace with freedom is 
the highest aspiration of our time. As a 
matter of fact, these past 4 years have pre- 
pared you to take your place in the best 
darn air force in the world. 

So now that I’ve paid your superiors a 
compliment, I hope they won’t mind if 
their Commander in Chief pulls rank just 
this once. I hereby direct that the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Superintendent of 
the Air Force Academy remit all existing 
confinements and other cadet punishments 
for minor offenses, and that this order be 
carried out today. 

By the calendar, 52 years separate my 
college class from yours. Yet, by the 
changes mine has seen, it might as easily 
have been 520. The world which the Class 
of ’32 had grown to know would soon disap- 
pear. True, America was in the midst of a 
great worldwide depression which all of us 
desperately wanted to escape. Our immedi- 
ate concern was work, but our class, like 
every college class, also thought about the 
future—and what a future it has been. 

The pace of change, once orderly and ev- 
olutionary, became frantic and revolution- 
ary. A series of scientific and technological 
revolutions flashed past us, touching Ameri- 
cans everywhere and every day. A new 
future was discovered and then quickly re- 
discovered. Technological progress was a 
cataclysmic rush. 

The armies of Napoleon had not moved 
across Europe any faster than Caesar’s le- 
gions eighteen centuries earlier—and nei- 
ther army worried about air cover. But 
from my college days to yours, we went 
from open cockpits to lunar landings, from 
space fiction to space shuttles. Plotted on a 
graph, the lines representing technological 


progress would leap vertically off the page, 
and it wouldn’t matter whether you plotted 
breakthroughs in agriculture or medicine, 
communications or engineering, genetics or 
military capability. 

During the past few decades, the way we 
look and think about our world has changed 
in fundamental and startling ways. In 1932 
“splitting the atom” was a contradiction in 
terms. We knew the word “atom” came 
from the Greek “‘atomos,” meaning indivisi- 
ble and, by definition, you couldn't split 
anything that was indivisible. But Albert 
Einstein wouldn’t arrive in the States until 
the following year, and the Manhattan 
Project had not yet begun. The nuclear age 
was more than a decade away. 

So many of the things that we take for 
granted today didn’t exist on my com- 
mencement day: transistors, computers, su- 
personic flight, fiber optics, organ trans- 
plants, microelectronic chips, and xerogra- 
phy. Yes, even the venerable Xerox ma- 
chine is only 25 years old. 

Our progress results from human creativi- 
ty and the opportunity to put our knowl- 
edge to use to make life better. We have 
yet to rid the world of disease and sickness, 
but today more people are living longer 
than ever before in human history. In many 
ways the good old days never were. In fact, 
I’ve already lived some two decades longer 
than my life expectancy when I was born. 
That’s a source of annoyance to a number 
of people—{/aughter] 

But the greatest of all resources is the 
human mind; all other resources are discov- 
ered only through creative human intelli- 
gence. God has given us the ability to make 
something from nothing. And in a vibrant, 
open political economy, the human mind is 
free to dream, create, and perfect. Technol- 
ogy, plus freedom, equals opportunity and 
progress. 

Now, what about your generation? Where 
do you go from here? The quickening pace 
shouldn’t generate the belief that the tide 
of events is beyond your control. No, you 
should be confident that with wisdom, re- 
sponsibility, and care you can _ harness 
change to shape your future. 

We've only seen the beginning of what a 
free and courageous people can do. The 
bold, not the naysayers, will point the way, 
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because history has shown that progress 
often takes its greatest strides where brave 
people transform an idea which is scoffed at 
by skeptics into a tangible and important 
part of everyday life. 

Your generation stands on the verge of 
greater advances than humankind has ever 
known. America’s future will be deter- 
mined by your dreams and your visions. 
And nowhere is this more true than Ameri- 
ca’s next frontier—the vast frontier of 
space. 

The space age is barely a quarter of a 
century old; but already we’ve pushed civi- 
lization forward with our advances in sci- 
ence and technology. Our work on the 
space shuttle gives us routine access to the 
landscape above us, dropping off payloads, 
performing experiments, and fixing satel- 
lites. And I believe we’ve only touched the 
edge of possibilities in space. It’s time to 
quicken our pace and reach out to new 
opportunities. 

This past January, in my State of the 
Union address, I challenged our nation to 
develop a permanently manned space sta- 
tion and to do so within a decade. And now 
we're moving forward with a strategy that 
will chart the future course of the USS. 
space program. 

The strategy establishes priorities, pro- 
vides specific direction for our future ef- 
forts, and assigns responsibilities to various 
government agencies. Above all, America’s 
space strategy offers a balanced program 
that will best serve the down-to-earth needs 
of our own people and people everywhere. 

Our goals are ambitious and yet achieva- 
ble. They include a permanently manned 
presence in space for scientific, commercial, 
and industrial purposes; increased interna- 
tional cooperation in civil space activities; 
expanded private investment and involve- 
ment; cost-effective access to space with the 
shuttle; and strengthened security and ca- 
pability to maintain the peace. 

The benefits to be reaped from our work 
in space literally dazzle the imagination. 
Together, we can produce rare, life-saving 
medicines, saving thousands of lives and 
hundreds of millions of dollars. We can 
manufacture superchips that improve our 
competitive position in the world computer 
market. We can rapidly and efficiently 
repair defective satellites. We can build 
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space observatories enabling scientists to 
see out to the edge of the universe. And we 
can produce special alloys and biological 
materials that benefit greatly from a zero- 
gravity environment. 

Let me give you just one exciting glimpse 
that illustrates the great potential of how 
working in space can improve life on Earth. 
There is a medicine called—and I’m not 
quite sure of my pronunciation—it is either 
“urokinase” or “urokenase”, but whichever 
name, it is used to treat victims of pulmo- 
nary embolism and heart attacks caused by 
blood clots. On Earth, this medicine is very 
difficult and expensive to produce. About 
500,000 doses are needed annually at a cost 
of $500 million. Dr. Robert Jastrow, chair- 
man of the first NASA Lunar-Exploration 
Committee, notes that tests in our shuttle 
have shown that production of urokinase in 
zero-gravity could reduce that cost by a 
factor of ten or more. We could make this 
medicine available to thousands of people 
who cannot afford it at today’s price. 

Our willingness to accept the challenge of 
space will reflect whether America’s men 
and women today have the same bold 
vision, the same courage and indomitable 
spirit that made us a great nation. Where 
would we be if the brave men and women 
who built the West let the unknowns and 
dangers overwhelm them? Where would 
we be if our aviation pioneers let the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties sway them? 

The only limits we have are those of your 
own courage and imagination. And our 
freedom and well-being will be tied to new 
achievements and pushing back new fron- 
tiers. That’s the challenge to the Class of 
"84. 

If I could leave you with one final 
thought, it would be to remind you again: 
The measure of America’s future safety, 
progress, and greatness depends on how 
well you hold fast to our most precious 
values—values that embody the culmination 
of 5,000 years of Western civilization. Let 
your determination to make this world 
better and safer override all other consider- 
ations. 

This Academy was not built just to 
produce air warriors; it was also built to 
produce leaders who understand the great 
stakes involved in the defense of this coun- 
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try, leaders who can be entrusted with the 
responsibility to protect peace and freedom. 
You are those leaders. And while you must 
know better than those before you how to 
fight a war, you must also know better than 
those before you how to deter a war, how 
to preserve peace. 

As you look to the future, always remem- 
ber the treasures of our past. Every genera- 
tion stands on the shoulders of the genera- 
tion that came before. Jealously guard the 
values and principles of our heritage; they 
didn’t come easy. 

Inspiration springs from great tradition. 
As military officers, guard the traditions of 
your service built here in the foothills of the 
Rockies and in the air over Ploesti, Mig 
Alley, the Red River Valley, and a thousand 
other places. The traditions you hold will 
serve you well. 


Good luck, God speed, and God bless you 
all. 


[At the conclusion of his formal address, 
the President presented the Medal of Honor 
to William J. Crawford, as follows.| 


Now, there’s something I want to do that 
means a lot to me and, I’m sure, will mean 
a lot to you. We’re graced with the compa- 
ny of a man who believed so much in the 
values of our nation that he went above and 
beyond the call of duty in defending them. 


In July 1944 a grateful nation bestowed 
the Medal of Honor on a soldier, a private, 
for extraordinary heroism on Hill 424 near 
Altavilla, Italy. The soldier could not accept 
the award that day. He was a prisoner of 
war, and his father accepted in his behalf. 


Since early in this century, it has been 
customary for the President to present the 
Medal of Honor. Well, nearly 40 years have 
gone by, and it’s time to do it right. A 
native son of Colorado and certainly a good 
friend of the Air Force Academy will for- 
ever be in the select company where the 
heroes of our country stand. 


It gives me great pleasure to ask Mr. Wil- 
liam J. “Bill” Crawford, formerly of the 
36th Infantry Division, to come forward. 


Colonel Wallisch. Please rise. Attention 
to orders: The President of the United 
States takes pleasure in awarding the Medal 
of Honor to William J. Crawford for service 
as set forth in the following citation. 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at risk of life above and beyond the call of 
duty in action with the enemy near Alta- 
villa, Italy, 13 September, 1943. When Com- 
pany I attacked an enemy-held position on 
Hill 424, the Third Platoon, in which Pri- 
vate Crawford was a squad scout, attacked 
as base platoon for the company. After 
reaching the crest of the hill, the platoon 
was pinned down by intense enemy ma- 
chine gun and small-arms fire. 


Locating one of these guns, which was 
dug in on a terrace on his immediate front, 
Private Crawford, without orders and on his 
own initiative, moved over the hill under 
the enemy fire to a point within a few yards 
of the gun emplacement and single-handed- 
ly destroyed the machine gun and killed 
three of the crew with a hand grenade, thus 
enabling his platoon to continue its ad- 
vance. 


When the platoon, after reaching the 
crest, was once more delayed by enemy 
fire, Private Crawford, again in the face of 
intense fire, advanced directly to the front, 
midway between two hostile machine gun 
nests, located on a higher terrace and em- 
placed in a small ravine. 


Moving first to the left, with a hand gre- 
nade, he destroyed one gun emplacement 
and killed the crew. He then worked his 
way, under continuous fire, to the other, 
and with one grenade and the use of his 
rifle, killed one enemy and forced the re- 
mainder to flee. Seizing the enemy ma- 
chine gun, he fired on the withdrawing 
Germans and facilitated his company’s ad- 
vance. 


The President. Thank you. I think every- 
one could sit down, couldn’t they? 


Colonel Wallisch. Oh, yes, sir. 


The President. Yes, please be seated. 
[Laughter] Sometimes I don’t know my 
own power. [Laughter] 


For the past 12 years, the Commander in 
Chief’s trophy has symbolized football su- 
premacy among the Air Force Academy, 
West Point, and Annapolis. I understand 
that it’s a rotating trophy, but from the per- 
formance of the Falcon football team these 
last 2 years, it looks like you have other 
ideas. [Laughter] 
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Last year, the scores weren’t even close. 
When I think back to my playing days at a 
place called Eureka College, I must tell you, 
I can sympathize, however, with West Point 
and Annapolis. [Laughter] I remember 
some rough afternoons on the gridiron, in 
which we were winning too many “moral 
victories.” [Laughter] 

But as all athletes know, character is built 
on the playing fields through hard work, 
fair play, and gritty determination to rise to 
the highest challenge. The Duke of Wel- 
lington once remembered that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing field of 
Eaton. 

It gives me great pleasure to ask Cadets 
First Class Marty Louthan, Michael Kirby, 
and John Kershner to come forward to 
accept the Commander in Chief’s trophy. 


[After presenting the trophy, the President 
was made an honorary member of the foot- 
ball team and was given a Falcon jersey. | 


Note: The President spoke at 9:38 a.m. at 
Falcon Stadium on the Academy grounds. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Verne Orr, Gen. 
Charles A. Gabriel, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, and General Winfield W. Scott, Su- 
perintendent of the U.S. Air Force Acade- 
my. 

Following his remarks, the President was 
made an honorary member of the Class of 
1984 and was awarded the Distinguished 
American Award by William Thayer Tutt, 
chairman of the board, U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy Foundation. The President then par- 
ticipated in the awarding of the diplomas 
to the graduating cadets. 

Following the ceremonies at the Acade- 
my, the President returned to Washington, 
D.C., from Colorado Springs. 


35th Anniversary of the North Atlantic 
Alliance 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring the NATO 
Foreign Ministers. May 30, 1984 





The President. Secretary General Luns, 
distinguished guests, and ladies and gentle- 
men: 


, 1984 


It’s an honor and a pleasure to welcome 
our NATO partners to the White House. 
This evening has been a special opportunity 
to celebrate the unprecedented success of 
our enduring friendship, our partnership, 
an alliance dedicated to peace and freedom. 


Thirty-five years ago, in the troubled 
aftermath of a tragic conflict, 12 nations 
met here in Washington to sign the North 
Atlantic Treaty. That event was an act of 
realism. The member nations recognized 
the threat to their security and undertook 
to meet it together. 


The establishment of the North Atlantic 
Alliance was also an act of optimism, an 
affirmation of the enduring vitality of West- 
ern civilization. Thirty-five years of peace 
with freedom testify to the wisdom and the 
foresight of those nations, and of the four 
other nations who have since joined NATO. 


Although the founders could not have 
foreseen the dramatic changes that have 
taken place since 1949, their vision was 
right on the mark. By uniting Europe and 
North America, NATO has made possible 
the longest period of peace and prosperity 
in modern history. And today, our proud 
Alliance remains united in its commitment 
to the defense of democracy and individual 
liberty. 


We cannot be content with the accom- 
plishments of the past. As we look ahead, 
there are compelling reasons to strengthen 
even further our solidarity and unity. Our 
commitment to collective security will con- 
tinue to be an _ indispensable bulwark 
against aggression, terrorism, and tyranny. 


Our unity will be the essential framework 
for buiiding a constructive dialog with our 
adversaries and reducing the risks of war 
and the level of nuclear arms. And I know 
that it will be our societies, the democra- 
cies, that will offer a bright and hopeful 
future for our people and for people every- 
where. 


We can be confident. The events of the 
past year challenged us, and the Western 
democracies stood firm in the face of an 
intense Soviet campaign of intimidation, 
aimed at undermining NATO’s commit- 
ment to defend Europe and _ preserve 
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peace. Today, we are stronger and more 
conscious of our unity. And that’s of crucial 
importance, because when the Soviet Union 
becomes convinced that NATO cannot be 
shaken it may finally realize it has a clear 
and compelling interest to return to the ne- 
gotiating table. We will be waiting, ready to 
meet them halfway. 

Tonight is more than a celebration of an 
anniversary. It’s also an opportunity to rec- 
ognize the special contributions of our Sec- 
retary General. Joseph Luns is a distin- 
guished diplomat and a man of many vir- 
tues. 

First as the Dutch Foreign Minister, and 
then at NATO’s helm, he’s been at the 
center of the transatlantic bridge for nearly 
30 years. His mission—his vision, I should 
say, his humor and his patience have sus- 
tained us in good times and bad. As Secre- 
tary General, he’s never lost sight of the 
goals and objectives of our Alliance, and 
peace has been his profession. 

You have been a trusted friend, an honest 
broker, a respected colleague and, above 
all, an invaluable leader of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. Joseph, you’ve said that the state of 
our Alliance is like Wagner’s music—better 
than it sounds. [Laughter] Well, I must tell 
you that thanks largely to your efforts I 
rather like the way the Alliance sounds. 
And I hope that even in retirement you will 
still watch over our partnership and that 
you will not hesitate to share your counsel 
with us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in recognition of 
Joseph Luns uncommon dedication to the 
ideals of our Alliance, and in tribute to his 
outstanding service and enduring contribu- 
tions to our freedom and security, it is my 
great privilege to bestow America’s highest 
civilian award, the Medal of Freedom, on 
Secretary General Luns. 

But before I invite him to receive the 
medal, I would ask that you raise your glass- 
es and join me in a toast to Secretary Gen- 
eral Joseph Luns and to the organization he 
has faithfully served and so ably guided. 


[The toast was offered, and the President 
presented Secretary General Joseph M. A. H. 
Luns with the Medal of Freedom. | 


Mr. Secretary General, it gives me great 
pleasure to present that to you. 


The Secretary General. Thank you very, 
very much, indeed. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you. 

The Secretary General. Mr. President, 
distinguished guests, I feel greatly flattered, 
deeply honored, immensely proud by 
having received from your hands, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this very special award which I value 
highly and for which I am very, very grate- 
ful. Thank you very much, indeed. 

May I say that I have now been nearly 13 
years Secretary General of this great organi- 
zation, and looking back on those 13 years, 
I must and I want to gratefully acknowl- 
edge the immense role the United States 
has played in this Alliance. Far from being 
a hegemonic power, far from imposing your 
wishes and your will on your allies in an 
alliance where every decision must be 
taken by unanimity, you have always taken 
into account the views and the opinions of 
your European Allies. And it is simply a 
truism to say that without the presence of 
more than 300,000 of your sons in Europe, 
Europe—the world—would be a far worse 
place than it is now, and I would not be 
standing here, nor would be the 16 Minis- 
ters of this Alliance who have gathered 
here in Washington to have our yearly con- 
clave, where, I must say, we had an excel- 
lent, excellent exchange of views. 

The fact that your Secretary of State, Mr. 
George Shultz, and Counselor Weinberger, 
the Secretary of Defense, are among your 
guests, as well as so many distinguished 
people whom I have known, some of whom 
for a long time and some who have become 
personal friends of mine—and I look at 
Tapley Bennett, who is now Under Secre- 
tary of the State Department, and so many 
others I could name—makes, of course, this 
evening even more special than it is, Mr. 
President. 

I could go on telling you, the guests here 
and the Ministers of the Alliance, that we 
have gone through somewhat difficult times 
and that we have gone through very good 
times. 

Let me say that if I had left this Alliance 
last year at this time I would be less confi- 
dent, less optimistic. But the fact that the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and Italy have started to station 
on their territory the modernized missiles 
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in order to counter the threat of the SS—20 
and, thereby, restoring the credibility of our 
nuclear deterrence, and on that credibility, 
Mr. President—you have said it often, and I 
repeat it—on that credibility, the peace of 
this world rests. And the President l’hon- 
neur Monsieur Cheysson said it yesterday 
and has repeated it today. I therefore 
repeat, I go with a certain optimism. 

I am not pretending that I am deliriously 
happy to lay down my job as Secretary 
General. [Laughter] If I were to say what I 
feel, I would say I am somewhat content. 
[Laughter] That is, perhaps, already an 
overstatement. But let me say that all the 
various positions I have held in life, like 
Secretary of State of the Netherlands—and 
I was for 14 years a diplomat—the most 
rewarding, the most rich position, rich in 
achievement, and important in what the Al- 
liance has done, has been that I was chosen 
in 71 to serve this great Alliance, the great- 
est, the most important alliance and organi- 
zation for peace the world has known. And 
you are quite right, Mr. President, that the 
peace has been preserved for a far longer 
period, certainly in Europe, than we could 
have hoped for in the days after the last 
war. 

And, Mr. President, may I end by saying 
that we are all deeply grateful for your un- 
flinching support for the Alliance. You have 
shown it over and over again. And let me 
say, too, that I will always treasure this very 
special award, which I will, for the days 
which will still be with me, I hope, always 
see as one of the most important and the 
most precious awards which was ever be- 
stowed on me. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. All 
the best to you and to that great nation, the 
United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:50 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


The President’s Visit to Ireland 





Text of a Foreword Written for the Irish 
Times Magazine. May 31, 1984 





For many Americans, coming to Ireland 
is like coming home. That is certainly true 
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in my case. My great, great grandfather, 
Thomas Reagan, lived in the town of 
Doolis, Ballyporeen, in the county of Tip- 
perary. His youngest son Michael, and Mi- 
chael’s son John, who was my grandfather, 
emigrated to the United States. 


Nancy and I look forward to visiting Bal- 
lyporeen to see the church records of my 
ancestors and to meet family members and 
friends. We hope to make new friends 
while enjoying traditional Irish hospitality 
and savoring the beauty of this precious 
land. 


In a way, my visit to your country is the 
story of Irish-American relations come full 
circle. My ancestors, like so many of their 
compatriots, left Ireland to seek a new be- 
ginning in a young and growing country. 
These Irish immigrants helped to build 
America with their bodies, their intellect 
and their love of beauty and culture—and 
their sense of humor, I should add. They 
wrote one of the most remarkable success 
stories in American history. The United 
States owes much to these men and women 
for their many contributions to our society 
in the arts, literature, drama and countless 
other fields. 


Today, some 40 million of my fellow 
Americans—including 14 other U.S. Presi- 
dents—trace their roots to Ireland. As an 
Irish-American, I am honored to represent 
the United States as I return to a dynamic 
and growing country that is America’s gate- 
way to Europe. 


America’s friendship with the people of 
Europe is nowhere closer than with the 
people of Ireland. The respect and affection 
that the people of America have for your 
country are deep and sincere, founded 
upon the most durable bonds of family and 
common values. 


I can personally say that we “Sons of Ire- 
land in America” are proud of our Irish 
heritage of individualism and of our tena- 
cious love of freedom. 


Our two countries share many deeply 
held values, not the least of which are jus- 
tice and peace. We have a common herit- 
age of government by popular consent and 
of respect for the rule of law. Irishmen and 
Americans share other values too: impor- 
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tance of the family, deep religious beliefs, 
respect for individual rights and an abiding 
commitment to political, social and econom- 
ic opportunity. 

We have learned over the centuries since 
the first large party of Irish immigrants ar- 
rived in America in 1621, that peace, pros- 
perity and freedom are the keys to the 
future, not only for ourselves, but also for 
our children. Ireland can be proud of its 
contribution to international peacekeeping 
and of its role in reducing international ten- 
sions. 

Speaking for my country, I can say that 
Americans believe that the tide of history is 
a freedom tide, and that the values of free- 
dom, democracy and independence that we 
have developed over the centuries will 
endure beyond the lives of all of us here 
today. 

The history of friendship between the 
Irish and American peoples is a long one. I 
hope that my visit to Ireland will serve to 
honor and to strengthen that long tradition 
of friendship. 


35th Anniversary of the North Atlantic 
Alliance 





Remarks Following a Meeting With the 
NATO Foreign Ministers. May 31, 1984 





It has been a pleasure and an honor to 
welcome the Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Council to the White House. And I’m so 
pleased that the United States is hosting this 
meeting, because we’re also celebrating the 
35th anniversary of the signing in Washing- 
ton of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Last night at dinner and again this morn- 
ing, we had the opportunity to discuss the 
major challenges facing the Alliance, includ- 
ing the security and defense of the West, 
relations with the Soviet Union, and arms 
control. 

We all recognize that there is no more 
important consideration than the develop- 
ment of a better working relationship with 
the Soviet Union—one marked by greater 
cooperation and understanding and leading 
to stable, secure, and peaceful relations. 
This has been and will continue to be a 


primary goal of the United States and the 
NATO Alliance. 

The Alliance is dedicated to peace. And 
thanks to the courage and vision of our 
member nations and their leaders, we can 
reflect on the past with pride and look to 
the future with confidence. 

For us, our NATO partnership is an 
anchor, a fixed point in a turbulent world. 
And it’s our sincere hope that the Soviet 
Union will soon come to understand the 
profound desire for peace which inspires us. 
And I hope that the Soviet leadership will 
finally realize it is pointless to continue its 
efforts to divide the Alliance. We will not 
be split. We will not be intimidated. The 
West will defend democracy and individual 
liberty. And the West will protect the 
peace. 

At the same time, we remain ready to 
negotiate fairly and flexibly and without 
preconditions. It is our hope that the Soviet 
Union will soon return to the negotiating 
table. Our commitment to dialog and arms 
reduction is firm and unshaken. No other 
step in the near term would do so much for 
the cause of peace and stability as a return 
to constructive negotiations and agreements 
reducing the levels of nuclear arms. 

I’ve said many times and will say again 
that when the Soviet Union returns to the 
negotiating table, we’ll meet them halfway. 
I also hope that the Soviet leadership will 
respond positively to the range of proposals 
which we and our allies have advanced in 
other areas of arms control. 

Our proposals serve the cause of peace: 
the draft treaty to abolish chemical weap- 
ons, presented by Vice President Bush in 
Geneva; the recent NATO proposal seeking 
to break the deadlock in the conventional 
force talks in Vienna; and the measures in- 
troduced by NATO in Stockholm in our 
effort to reduce the risk of surprise attack 
in Europe. 

Tomorrow, I will leave for Europe. I’m 
looking forward to the trip and the oppor- 
tunity to underscore the enduring impor- 
tance of the political, cultural, and econom- 
ic ties that bind the industrialized democra- 
cies. 

The meeting of NATO Foreign Ministers 
has reinforced my own confidence in the 
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strength and durability of the Alliance and 
the common destiny of free societies. 

And, so, I want to thank all these NATO 
Ministers. We’re pleased to have had all of 
you with us as our guests and proud to have 
you as our partners. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:22 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House follow- 
ing his meeting with the Foreign Ministers, 
which took place in the Cabinet Room. 


National Physical Fitness and Sports 
Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5201. May 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Regular, vigorous physical activity is es- 
sential to good health and effective per- 


formance of our daily responsibilities. In ad- 
dition, physical activity and sports programs 
can provide rich sources of personal pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 

Many individuals, families, communities, 


and others are increasingly concerned 
about physical fitness, and there is a grow- 
ing recognition that physical activity is an 
important part of daily life for people of 
both sexes and all ages. Americans who are 
not reaping the benefits and pleasures of 
physical activity and sports should develop 
a personal physical fitness program in ac- 
cordance with their capability. 

In recognition of the importance of physi- 
cal activity as a part of our daily life, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 232, 
has authorized and requested the President 
to designate the month of May 1984 as “Na- 
tional Physical Fitness and Sports Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1984 as 
National Physical Fitness and Sports Month 
and urge communities, schools, States, em- 
ployers, voluntary organizations, churches, 
and other organizations to stage appropriate 
observances and special events. Further- 
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more, I urge individuals and families to use 
this occasion to renew their commitments 
to make regular physical activity an integral 
part of their lives. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:56 a.m., May 31, 1984] 


National Animal Health Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5202. May 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Unparalleled progress in agricultural pro- 
duction has made the United States the 
world’s food production model. Our ability 
to conquer disease and advance the health 
and productivity of our livestock has 
brought animal scientists and animal pro- 
duction specialists from around the world to 
our shores to learn the secret of America’s 
agriculture. 

A major milestone in this progress was 
the creation of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try on May 29, 1884. The efforts of the 
Bureau, followed by its successor agencies 
within the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, have resulted in great strides for- 
ward to ensure an abundant supply of safe, 
wholesome animal products. 

In today’s dynamic economy, it is difficult 
to remember that these high-quality, 
healthy animal products have not always 
been with us. Whenever we enjoy a meal of 
meat, eggs, or milk, administer a life-im- 
proving health supplement, or enjoy a fine 
leather or wool item, we reap the benefits 
of persistent hard work over the decades. 
Without the progress represented by the 
improved health and productivity of our 
animals, we, in the United States, would not 
enjoy these items as we do for a fraction of 
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the cost often paid by the people in other 
nations. 

On this centennial of progress in advanc- 
ing the health of livestock and production 
of animals through research and coopera- 
tive endeavors, we salute all who have con- 
tributed to the progress we enjoy today. 
The sound, scientific, and humane princi- 
ples which have guided those in the fore- 
front of this century of progress continue 
today, not only for livestock and poultry on 
our farms and ranches, but also for the care 
and feeding of our pets and wildlife. 

To emphasize the combined efforts of the 
Government, private sector organizations, 
the veterinary profession and producers to 
combat the health hazards experienced in 
the past by the animal industry, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 526, has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
beginning May 27, 1984, as “National 
Animal Health Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
27, 1984, as National Animal Health Week. 
I encourage all Americans to observe this 
week by participating in appropriate cere- 
monies and activities planned by govern- 
ment agencies, individuals, and private 
sector organizations and institutions 
throughout the country to recognize the 
great strides made during the past century 
with animal health. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
ae. Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:57 a.m., May 31, 1984) 


Trade With Hungary, the People’s 
Republic of China, and Romania 





Message to the Congress. May 31, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit the documents referred 
to in subsection 402(d\5) of the Trade Act 


of 1974 with respect to a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec- 
tion (a) and (b) of section 402 of the Act. 
These documents constitute my decision to 
continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period. 


I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the People’s Republic of 
China and the Socialist Republic of Roma- 
nia will substantially promote the objectives 
of section 402. The attached documents also 
include my reasons for extension of the 
waiver authority; and for my determination 
that continuation of the waivers currently 
in effect for the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic, the People’s Republic of China and the 
Socialist Republic of Romania will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 402. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 31, 1984. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING EX- 
TENSION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY 


Pursuant to subsection 402(d\5) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (“The Act”) I have today 
determined that further extension of the 
waiver authority granted by subsection 
402(c) of the Act for twelve months will 
substantially promote the objectives of sec- 
tion 402, and that continuation of the waiv- 
ers currently applicable to the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, the People’s Republic of 
China and the Socialist Republic of Roma- 
nia will also substantially promote the ob- 
jectives of section 402 of the Act. My deter- 
mination is attached and is incorporated 
herein. 


The general waiver authority conferred 
by section 402(c) of the Act is an important 
means for the strengthening of mutually 
beneficial relations between the United 
States and certain countries of Eastern 
Europe and the People’s Republic of China. 
The waiver authority has permitted us to 
conclude and maintain in force bilateral 
trade agreements with Hungary, the Peo- 
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ple’s Republic of China, and Romania. 
These agreements continue to be funda- 
‘mental elements in our political and eco- 
nomic relations with those countries, includ- 
ing our important, productive exchanges on 
human rights and emigration matters. 
Moreover, continuation of the waiver au- 
thority might permit future expansion of 
our bilateral relations with other countries 
now subject to subsections 402 (a) and (b) of 
the Act, should circumstances permit. I be- 
lieve that these considerations clearly war- 
rant this renewal of the general waiver au- 
thority. 

I also believe that continuing the current 
waivers applicable to Hungary, the People’s 
Republic of China and Romania will sub- 
stantially promote the objectives of section 
402 of the Act. 

Hungary.—Hungary continues to take a 
positive and constructive approach to emi- 
gration matters. The Hungarian record of 
the past year, during which all outstanding 
problem cases were resolved, was excellent. 
The number of Hungarian citizens who 
apply to leave Hungary remains small, and 
emigration permission is granted apparently 
without undue difficulty. There are no sanc- 
tions imposed on those who seek to emi- 
grate, nor do emigration procedures appear 
excessive. 

People’s Republic of China.—China con- 
tinued its open emigrations policy through- 
out the past year. Chinese who wish to emi- 
grate do so with little difficulty. In FY- 
1983, nearly 10,000 immigrant visas were 
issued by our Foreign Service posts in 
China. This figure has increased every year 
since the normalization of relations with 
China in 1979. In addition, tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese have traveled freely 
abroad over the past few years to study, 
conduct business, or simply tour and visit 
family. The limiting factor on Chinese emi- 
gration remains less official constraint than 
the limited ability or willingness of this and 
other countries to receive large numbers of 
potential Chinese immigrants. 

Romania.—Emigration from Romania to 
all countries has more than doubled and 
emigration to the United States has in- 
creased almost ninefold since 1974, the last 
year before MFN was granted to Romania. 
In 1983, about 3,500 people came to the 
United States from Romania, and depar- 
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tures of ethnic Germans to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany reached an all-time high 
of nearly 14,000, while Jewish emigration to 
Israel declined slightly from the relatively 
high level of 1982. I will continue to moni- 
tor closely Romania’s performance in im- 
proving its emigration procedures and in 
the area of Jewish emigration to Israel. 

Between February and June, 1983, Roma- 
nia required that all emigrants repay the 
state in convertible currency the cost of any 
education they had received beyond the 
compulsory ten years of schooling. Howev- 
er, in early June 1983 I received assurances 
from President Ceausescu that Romania 
would no longer require reimbursement of 
education costs as a precondition to emigra- 
tion and would not create economic or pro- 
cedural barriers to emigration. Since then, 
we are not aware of any emigrant who has 
had to pay for his education. Moreover, 
while there still are many problems in the 
emigration area, Romania’s overall perform- 
ance has significantly improved over the 
past year, particularly in the numbers of 
people receiving exit documentation and 
the shorter time taken to process their pass- 
port applications. On the basis of Romania’s 
performance and the progress it has made 
in the area of emigration since last year, I 
believe that continuation of the waiver ap- 
plicable to Romania will substantially pro- 
mote the objectives of the Act. 

For the above reasons, I have determined 
that continuation of the waivers for Hunga- 
ry, the People’s Republic of China and Ro- 
mania will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of the Act. 


Trade With Hungary, the People’s 
Republic of China, and Romania 





Memorandum From the President. 
May 31, 1984 





Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Determination under Subsection 
402(d\5) of the Trade Act of 1974—Con- 
tinuation of Waiver Authority 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
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93-618), January 3, 1975 (88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act”), I determine, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402(d\5) of the Act, that 
the further extension of the waiver author- 
ity granted by subsection 402(c) of the Act 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. I further determine 
that the continuation of the waivers applica- 
ble to the Hungarian People’s Republic, the 
People’s Republic of China and the Socialist 
Republic of Romania will substantially pro- 
mote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


Domestic Uranium Mining and Milling 
Industry 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. May 31, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the requirements set forth in 
Section 23(a) of P.L. 97-415, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission Authorization Act 
of 1983, the “Comprehensive Review on 
the Status of the Domestic Uranium Mining 
and Milling Industry” is provided to the 
Congress. 

The report presents information on the 
current and projected status of the domes- 
tic uranium mining and milling industry in- 
cluding uranium requirements and invento- 
ries, domestic production, import penetra- 
tion, domestic and foreign ore reserves, ex- 
ploration expenditures, employment, and 
capital investment. In addition to present- 
ing projections of industry behavior under 
current policy, the report provides projec- 
tions under alternative policy scenarios in 
the event that foreign import restrictions 
were enacted by Congress. The anticipated 
effect of spent nuclear fuel reprocessing on 
the demand for uranium is also addressed. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 31, 1984. 


National Science Foundation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. May 31, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to send you the annual 
report of the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal year 1983. This report describes 
research supported by the Foundation in 
the mathematical, physical, biological, 
social, behavioral, and information sciences; 
in engineering; and in education for those 
fields. 

The National Science Foundation is a key 
part of the national effort to revitalize our 
capabilities in research, innovation, and pro- 
duction. Achievements such as those de- 
scribed here underlie much of this Nation’s 
strength—its economic growth, military se- 
curity, and the general well-being of our 
people. 

I hope you will share my enthusiasm for 
this fine work. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
May 31, 1984. 


United States Ambassador to Togo 





Nomination of Owen W. Roberts. 
May 31, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Owen W. Roberts, of New 
Jersey, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of Togo. He 
would succeed Howard Kent Walker. 

Mr. Roberts served in the United States 
Army in 1943-1946. In 1955 he entered the 
Foreign Service as consular officer in Cairo 
and was commercial officer in Leopoldville 
in 1958-1960. In the Department he was 
desk officer for Africa in the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research (1961-1962) and in 
the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs (1963-1964). He was political officer 
in Lagos from 1964 to 1965, and deputy 
chief of mission in Ouagadougou from 1966 
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to 1968. He attended the Air War College 
from 1969 to 1970. In the Department he 
was Staff Director of the Board of Examin- 
ers for the Foreign Service (1970-1971), 
Deputy Director for Cultural Affairs for 
Africa (1971-1972), a member of the policy 
planning staff (1973), and Executive Direc- 
tor of the Office of Inspector General 
(1974-1975). From 1976 to 1978, he was 
Deputy Director of the Sinai Field Mission, 
Sinai Desert. He was Director of the Afri- 
can Office at the Department of Defense 
(on detail) from 1978 to 1979, and deputy 
chief of mission in Addis Ababa from 1979 
to 1982. In 1983 he served as African advis- 
er at the United Nations General Assembly. 
From 1982 to 1984, he was roving chargé 
in Victoria, Banjul, and then N’Djamena. 

Mr. Roberts graduated from Princeton 
University (A.B., 1948) and from Columbia 
University (MIA, 1952; Ph. D., 1955). His 
foreign languages are French and German. 
He was born March 29, 1924, in Ardmore, 
Okla. 


Foreign Issues 





Interview With Television Correspondents 
Representing Nations Attending the 
London Economic Summit. May 31, 1984 





Mr. Bell. Mr. President, as a group of 
correspondents from the countries repre- 
sented at the London summit, we thank 
you for sharing this time with us. I’m 
Martin Bell of the BBC, and with me are 
Craig Oliver of CTV of Canada, Edouard 
Lor of Attend Deux from France, Dieter 
Kronzucker of ZDF in Germany, Guiseppe 
Lugato of RAI, Italian television, and Toshio 
Hidaka of NHK, Japanese television. 


Persian Gulf 


Mr. President, it seems so often that these 
economic summits tend to get caught up in 
the crisis of the moment, which, at this time 
is clearly the situation in the Gulf. I wonder 
if I could ask, first, what sort of commit- 
ment are you looking for from your allies 
and friends on the Gulf, and how far are 
you willing to go, if diplomacy fails, to keep 
the oil flowing? 
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The President. Well, I made a statement 
once that I didn’t believe that the Western 
World could see that area closed to traffic 
and a shutoff of the oil supply. It is far more 
important to the countries that some of you 
represent than it is to us, because the bulk 
of our import now is coming from sources 
here in this hemisphere. But at the same 
time now, we're staying in close consulta- 
tion with representatives of your govern- 
ments, and at the same time, we are all 
staying in touch with the Gulf States. 

Now, the Gulf States have taken a posi- 
tion, very firmly, that they want to deal 
with the problem themselves. They do not 
want it to enlarge—as it might—and expand 
into more of a war if everyone else got 
involved. They’ve made it plain, however, 
as is evident in the media right now, that 
there is some help they need in the line of 
materiel—weapons. And, we have sent— 
we've answered their request with some. 
But I think that we have to stay, as I say, in 
that consultation and watching, in the event 
that there should be a complete shutdown. 

However, if you look at the last few days, 
it appears that, rather then getting worse, 
the situation has quieted somewhat. I don’t 
believe there have been any attacks to 
speak of in the last several days. So, maybe 
it’s going to turn out all right. 

Mr. Oliver. Mr. President, at the begin- 
ning of the Second World War in the 
Middle East, a United States admiral sent 
home a now famous telegram. He was con- 
fused and said, “Please advise, who is the 
enemy?” [Laughter] And I think that a lot 
of people here in Washington are asking 
the same things at this moment—who is the 
enemy in the Gulf? Iran or Iraq? 

The President. Well, let’s look at it this 
way. Iraq did confine its raids, its attacks on 
shipping that was vital to Iran’s economy. 
And Iran, when it responded, however, did 
not respond against Iraq; it attacked ships 
that belonged to neutral nations that were 
getting oil and doing business with coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia and Kuwait and so 
forth. And you had to say, “What was on 
Iran’s mind?” I think we’ve always recog- 
nized that in a time of war, the enemy’s 
commerce and trade is a fair target, if you 
can hurt them economically. So, in that 
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sense, Iraq had not gone beyond bounds, as 
Iran had done. 

And now, even though Iraq, we must 
admit, is the one who started the war 4 
years ago, Iraq now had made overtures to 
have a negotiated settlement and end the 
war. And Iran has refused to do this. So, 
Iran is in more or less the position of de- 
manding unconditional victory. And if there 
was any way that any of the rest of us 
could, by appeal, bring an end to that fight- 
ing, I’m sure we would all do it, because it’s 
a tremendous and horrible bloodletting that 
is going on. And Iran, as I say, is the one 
now who seems to resist any effort, short of 
a total victory, ending that war. 


U.S.-French Relations 


Mr. Lor. Mr. President, last month, 
George Shultz said that France is your best 
ally in Europe. Do you think so, before the 
London summit? 

The President. Well, I think there’s a 
little language difficulty there, in that what 
the Secretary of State actually said was, 
“We have no better ally than France,” 
meaning that the other allies are equally 
good. But there’s no one that we would 
think of as a greater ally, and certainly no 
one longer as an ally than France. And, as I 
say, I think it was a language difficulty that 
made it come out “best.” And that would 
be rather unfair of us. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Kronzucker. Mr. President, many 
Europeans consider the American attitude 
versus the Soviet Union as too uncompro- 
mising. They fear that the smaller Commu- 
nist satellite states in Eastern Europe might 
lose the little amount of leeway and liber- 
ties they have. Especially we West Germans 
fear damage to the relationship to Eastern 
Germany. Could you elaborate on that? 

The President. Yes, I can. And I don’t 
know why it is that it’s always the other 
fellow, never the Soviet Union. Now, we 
offered a treaty to the Soviet Union to total- 
ly eliminate intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe. At that time, they had 
about 800 warheads targeted on Europe, 
not on the United States. And in 1979, 
NATO allies asked us to provide the weap- 
ons—which we could, the Pershing II’s and 
so forth, and cruise missiles, a combina- 


tion—as a deterrent to the SS-20’s of the 
Soviet Union, each with its three warheads. 
And my predecessor and the government at 
that time in this country agreed. So, I inher- 
ited this program that was underway with 
us building and testing the weapons to go 
there. And we came to deployment. 

Well, the Soviet Union, when I said, 
“Zero-zero. There'll be no deployment of 
these weapons if you will agree to eliminate 
yours.” And they refused. So, we said, “All 
right. If you won’t go for zero-zero now, 
we'll hope that in the future you'll see the 
wisdom of it, but if not, we’re willing to sit 
down and negotiate a reduction in numbers 
that would be fair to both sides.” And they 
walked away from the table on the basis of 
our deployment. 

At first, they did make an answer. They 
would reduce the number of their missiles, 
but we would have to have zero. In other 
words, they bought half my proposal of 
zero-zero. We'd be zero, and they’d have— 
well, as it stands now, about 1,350 warheads 
targeted on Europe. They continued adding 
those warheads, those missiles, all the time 
we were talking at the negotiating table 
about reductions. They were continuing to 
increase. 

Well, now they’ve—the Economist Maga- 
zine has an article called, “May Hiberna- 
tion.” And it suggests that the Soviet Union 
right now maybe doesn’t have any answers, 
so the bear has just decided to hibernate, 
hunker down in the cave and not say any- 
thing. 

But we don’t feel that we’re at fault in 
these relations. They left the table. They 
left the START talks, which were based on 
the overall nuclear. We have repeatedly 
told them how flexible we are willing to be. 
We have recognized some of the points 
they made that they thought our first pro- 
posal did not meet some of their problems, 
and we said, “All right. Tell us what those 
problems are, and we'll meet.” 

But I happen to believe that, first of all, 
there is no great risk in this silence on their 
part. I think they’re unhappy because we 
have refurbished our military after unilater- 
ally disarming over the years, hoping that 
they would then follow suit, and they 
didn’t. They continued the biggest buildup 
possible. 
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We're ready, and as a matter of fact, we 
are having negotiations with them, very 
quietly and on a number of subjects that 
are of interest to them. We have told them 
that we’re ready to—we’re willing to talk 
on those particular matters, and those talks 
are going forward. And there’s some pro- 
ductivity in them. 

But I—when I’m accused every once in a 
- while of being guilty of harsh rhetoric—the 
other day we had a very moving ceremony 
in the burial of our unknown soldier. I 
thought it was going a little far when the 
Soviet Union publicly referred to that as a 
“militaristic orgy” that we were engaged in. 
I don’t know just how you could get that 
out of a ceremony for a young man whose 
name will forever be known only to God, 
but who gave his life in the service of his 
country. And we decided to bury him at 
Arlington Cemetery. 

So, I think it’s time for the world to begin 
asking the Soviet Union when are they 
going to move, when are they going to 
make some proposal. 

Now, we're dealing with them in Stock- 
holm in those meetings. We’re dealing with 
them and with our NATO allies in the 
Vienna talks on conventional forces. And 
they just stubbornly refuse to talk the nu- 
clear weapons. 

That shouldn’t surprise us. Our effort to 
get them engaged in nuclear talks, weapon 
talks is, I think, the 20th since World War II 
ended. And the closest they ever came to a 
successful agreement—well, there was the 
antiballistic missile treaty. But remember 
the significance of that. We were trying to 
get such a treaty for some time, and they 
refused. And then one day, our Congress 
voted an appropriation of money for us to 
research and build an antiballistic missile. 
And the Soviet Union suddenly volunteered 
to sit down and discuss a treaty banning the 
weapon. 

Now I think it’s their move. But we'll be 
ready if there’s anything we can do. We’re 
not going to offer them some great conces- 
sion as a reward for walking away from the 
table. 


Atlantic Alliance 


Mr. Lugato. Mr. President, the uneasy 
alliance is something that we have been 
hearing for several years. It’s a sort of com- 
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plaint, if you want, of the European—of 
American complaint of the European allies. 
Now there is a concern in Europe about the 
so-called shift between the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. What’s your reaction, sir? How do 
you comment? 

The President. Oh, well, that’s very easy. 
Let me just say that last night in this same 
room we're in, we had a very enjoyable 
dinner with the 16 Foreign Ministers of the 
16 Alliance nations. I don’t believe that re- 
lationship has ever been closer or better or 
stronger than it is right now. No concern 
about that. 

At the same time, the United States, 
placed here as we are in the Western 
Hemisphere, we have always been a Pacific 
nation in that we’re on the rim of the Pacif- 
ic Basin. And we see no diminution in our 
closeness to the European Alliance. But at 
the same time, we recognize that we have 
friends and allies on the other side of the 
Pacific, and we’re just as concerned about 
keeping that relationship and enhancing it 
to keep peace and friendly bonds in that 
part of the world. 

So, Japan is one of our close friends and 
allies and certainly is a close friend and ally 
of the Alliance, Europe. And I think the 
trip that we made to the People’s Republic 
was a very fruitful one. The ASEAN nations 
to the south, in Southeast Asia, who are 
concerned there about maintaining peace 
and having an alliance among themselves 
and getting—obtaining a settlement to the 
Kampuchea problem. No, I think that we 
fought a war two-handed, in the East and 
the West, and certainly we could be peace- 
ful neighbors and friends in the same way. 


Trade With Japan 


Mr. Hidaka. In Japan also, the 6th of Sat- 
urday is quite well welcomed, and the 
people like it. Here I’d like to ask you about 
a trade matter. I think you are surrounded 
by a very strong protectionism in the Con- 
gress, and we Japanese realize that and try 
the best effort to open the market. I’d like 
to have your assessment on Japanese effort 
to open the market. In connection with 
that, do you want Japan should continue 
self-imposed restriction of automobile 
import in this country after next year? 
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The President. I'm glad that you said 
what it was, because here in the treatment 
of our own press, they’ve—without really 
deliberately misstating, they’ve given an 
impression to the people of this country 
that this was something we imposed on you, 
that we asked for the quota on automobile 
imports. And it’s a good opportunity for me 
to reiterate what you said, that this was 
Japan’s voluntary move when our automo- 
bile industry was as hard hit by the great 
recession as it was, and you were selling a 
product that we could not match pricewise. 
It was Japan that voluntarily agreed to limit 
the number of automobiles they would sell 
in this market. Now, the renewal of that, or 
if there is to be a renewal, isn’t due for 
some months yet, and that is strictly up to 
Japan and what they decide to do. 

But on the general trade matters, I have 
to say that Prime Minister Nakasone has 
just been a tower of strength in his belief in 
trade relations between our two countries— 
improving them, making them more fair 
wherever there is an unfairness. And great 
progress has been made. Just previous to 
this last trip, as you know, I was in Japan 
and met with him, and since then, our 
other—or our Cabinet ministers—Secretary 
Regan and others have. And he and the 
Cabinet in Japan have worked with our 
people to bring about correction of some 
things that were unfair. And we’ve made 
greater progress, I believe, than has been 
made in the last quarter of a century as 
trading partners. And we’re most apprecia- 
tive of that fact. 


U.S. Economy 


Mr. Bell. Mr. President, that would seem 
to lead naturally into a question about the 
London summit, whither you’re bound. We 
would expect the Americans to come under 
some pressure there on account of rising 
interest rates and budget deficits. Is there a 
message that you’re carrying to London? 

The President. Yes. I'd like to point out to 
them when I get there that if you go by 
deficits as a percentage of gross national 
product, we’re not too out of line with our 
deficits with the deficits of our allies there 
in the summit. They, too, have deficits. Not 
all of them, but—well, I think possibly all of 
them do, but not to the same extent. 


The deficit—and we’re working hard— 
the message I will bring is that we now 
have the House and the Senate in a confer- 
ence committee working out their differ- 
ences on what I had asked for earlier, a 
downpayment on the deficit of $150 billion 
or so over the next 3 years. I think we’re 
going to have that, and it’s just various de- 
tails that have to be worked out that they 
will agree to. 

Then I will also be able to convey that I 
want a balanced budget. I’m trying to get a 
balanced budget amendment to our Consti- 
tution. I’m trying to get also the right of 
line-item veto. 

This old political custom of attaching a 
spending bill of some kind that is lacking in 
merit to a good piece of legislation and 
then, because you want the good legislation, 
you pass the bad also. As Governor of Cali- 
fornia, I had line-item veto. I could inter- 
cept and veto out of that good bill that 
amendment. Then the legislature, if it had 
the power, by a two-thirds majority, could 
override my veto. Well, in 8 years, I vetoed 
943 times without ever being overridden, 
because once they have to vote for that bad 
bill all by itself, without it being hidden by 
this other legislation, they decide not to do 
that. Well, I want the same thing here. 

But, also, once we get the downpayment, 
beginning next year we will begin imple- 
menting some two thousand, four hundred 
and—I believe it’s seventy-eight recommen- 
dations that were made to us by a citizens 
group. More than 2,000 of the business 
leaders of our country. voluntarily came to- 
gether and, at our invitation, went into 
every area of government and came back 
with these thousands of recommendations 
as to how modern business practices could 
be put to work to make government more 
efficient and more effective. And the sav- 
ings are astronomical if this is done. 

Now, some of those we’ve managed to 
put into operation by my Executive order. 
Most of them would undoubtedly result in 
changes that would require legislation from 
the Congress. But we’re pursuing that. We 
have a study group right now combing 
those and framing legislation to bring those. 
So, we’re going to go to work on the defi- 
cits. 
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But the other part of my message will be: 
I don’t believe the deficits have anything to 
do with our high interest rates, because at 
the very time that we were bringing the 
interest rates that we inherited from the 
previous administration down from 21% 
percent, and bringing them down to half 
that level, at the same time the deficit was 
going up. Now, how could that be and now 
there be a connection with the lower inter- 
est rates that we’ve already achieved, that 
somehow the deficit is responsible for 
those? 

The responsibility for those is one and 
one only. The money market out there is 
not yet convinced that we have control of 
inflation. We’ve had about eight recessions 
since World War II, and every time they’ve 
seen government kind of turn to a quick-fix 
and inflation go up some more. The world 
has been in the longest period of sustained 
worldwide inflation in the world’s history. 

Well, for the last 2 years, from inflation 
being 12.4 percent, we have had inflation 
that is less than 4 percent. And in the first 
quarter of this year, it is less than 4 percent. 
We believe we have inflation under control. 
We're determined to keep it under control. 

I think once the Congress passes this 
other legislation about the deficit and so 
forth and they see that we’re not going to 
turn to flooding the market with money 
and the quick fix idea, I think the market- 
place will be more reasonable, and we will 
see a decline in interest rates. There may 
be a little flurry of a point or something 
here and there while this is going on. But I 
think that’s based on an economic lesson I 
learned when I was getting my own degree 
in economics. There is nothing so timid as a 
million dollars. [Laughter] 


U.S.-Canadian Relations 


Mr. Oliver. Mr. President, your Ambassa- 
dor in Ottawa is a pretty outspoken fellow, 
Mr. Paul Robinson. And he’s been outspo- 
ken lately saying—criticizing Canada’s level 
of defense spending, saying Canada is not 
living up to its NATO responsibilities, and 
also saying that the departing Trudeau gov- 
ernment has treated U.S. investors very 
badly. Are these Mr. Robinson’s own views, 
or are they the views of your administration 
and you? 
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The President. Well, I’ve just neard these 
for the first time—{/aughter|—so they must 
be his own views. 

I know it is true that recently your coun- 
try has done what a number of Members of 
our Congress would do to us if they would 
get away with it, and that is reduce deficit 
spending. If there’s any opportunity to 
reduce spending, they'll reduce deficit 
spending rather than anything else. 

Mr. Oliver. You mean defense spending, 
sir, or deficit spending? 

The President. What'd I say? 

Mr. Oliver. You said “deficit spending.” 

The President. Oh, I’ve been saying “defi- 
cit” so much—defense spending. I’m sorry, 
defense spending, yes. 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

The President. And we've had discussions, 
and in the summit—and probably will some 
more—about some of the differences in our 
approach to outside investment. But we'll 
deal with them at the summit. 

Mr. Oliver. So, you don’t think the Tru- 
deau government has treated investment 
badly from the U.S.? 

The President. Well, you don’t want to 
get me in a fight with our Ambassador, do 
you? [Laughter] Let me just say that there 
are some differences, different views about 
international investment between our two 
countries, but with all of that, you still 
remain our primary trading partner, and 
you still remain, I think, about as close a 
friend as a nation can have. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. President, I say that, regret- 
fully, our time is up. They’re making signals 
at me. But I want to thank you for covering 
so much ground. 

The President. Well, I'm very pleased and 
sorry that we couldn’t go around again 
here. I’ve been running behind all day 
here, and with tomorrow being getaway 
day, I guess I better listen to those who are 
trying to shut us off. [Laughter] 

Mr. Bell. Well, let us at least wish you a 
safe and successful journey to Europe. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 


Note: The interview began at 1:58 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting 
to Cuba 





Nomination of Jorge L. Mas To Be a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
May 31, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jorge L. Mas to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba, for a term of 2 years. 
This is a new position. The President also 
intends to designate Mr. Mas as Chairman 
of the Advisory Board upon his confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. Mas is currently president and chief 
executive officer of Church & Tower of 
Florida, Inc., a firm of engineering contrac- 
tors. He is also editor of RECE, one of the 
oldest Cuban monthly publications. Previ- 
ously he served as an executive member of 
RECE and was responsible for three weekly 
commentaries on WMIE Radio in Miami 
(1964-1968). He graduated as a second lieu- 
tenant from the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., in 1963. From 1960 to 1961, 
he made biweekly radio broadcasts to Cuba 
through radio stations WRUL and SWAN 
and served as a member of the invasion 
forces at the Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. Mas is chairman of the Cuban Ameri- 
can National Foundation, a nonprofit orga- 
nization with offices in Washington, D.C., 
and Miami. He also serves as a member of 
the Presidential Commission on Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba. 

Mr. Mas is married, has three children, 
and resides in Miami, Fla. He was born Sep- 
tember 21, 1939, in Santiago, Cuba. 


Federal Reserve System 





Remarks Announcing the Nomination of 
Martha R. Seger To Be a Member of the 
Board of Governors. May 31, 1984 





The President. 1 am delighted and hon- 
ored to announce today that I am nominat- 
ing Dr. Martha Seger to become a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Dr. Seger is a financial economist with 
extensive experience in business, banking, 
and government. She has served at both the 
State and Federal levels as the Commission- 
er of Financial Institutions for the State of 
Michigan and as a financial economist for 
the Federal Reserve Board in Washington, 
D.C. And most recently, she has been a 
professor of finance at Central Michigan 
University. 

Dr. Seger arrives at a time of optimism 
and challenge. We received more evidence 
this morning that our economic expansion 
continues steady and strong. The leading 
economic indicators rose again in April, the 
18th increase in the last 20 months. At the 
same time, inflation remains low, contrary 
to many predictions. 

We've begun a new era in America of 
strong growth and stable prices. And I’m 
convinced that it results from our program 
to take America in a new direction—restore 
incentives to people, stimulate more com- 
petition in our economy, but restrain gov- 
ernment’s ability to spend, tax, and regu- 
late. And I believe that we should press on 
with even greater determination. 

I’m confident that Dr. Seger can and will 
make a significant contribution, helping us 
meet challenges of keeping our economy 
growing and keeping inflation down. 

And now, Dr. Seger, we’re delighted to 
welcome you to Washington. 

Dr. Seger. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. It’s really an honor for me to be 
here today and to be nominated for what I 
think is probably one of the most important 
jobs in the world. 

Thinking back to being a kid in a small 
town in Michigan during World War II and 
having my parents tell me that I lived in 
the greatest country on Earth and that, 
while most people knew all about their 
rights as citizens, that we also had duties 
and responsibilities—then, I never dreamed 
that I would one day have an opportunity 
to serve my country in this type of job. 

I'm really grateful. And again, I'd like to 
thank the President, because I support ev- 
erything he’s doing, and I think that getting 
our economy back on track is the best way 
to keep America great. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Volcker. Mr. President, if I could just 
add my word of welcome on behalf of the 
Federal Reserve Board to Dr. Seger. We're 
delighted this day has come. It’s a particu- 
larly appropriate day. We happened to be 
meeting with the Chairmen of the various 
Federal Reserve Banks today, so they were 
able to come over here and have a chance 
to meet Dr. Seger. Beyond that, we would 
be happy even if it wasn’t that day. It’s 
particularly opportune. And we are well 
aware of the breadth of her background, 
the kind of experience that she’s had, that 
I'm sure is going to be a very fine addition 
to our system. And we’re delighted. 

The President. Lest anyone is suspicious, 
she was a victim recently of an unfortunate 
accident. This is not from twisting. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:27 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. His 
closing comment referred to the cast on Dr. 
Seger’s left arm. Paul A. Volcker, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, also spoke at the event. 


Federal Reserve System 





Nomination of Martha R. Seger To Be a 
Member of the Board of Governors. 
May 31, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Martha R. Seger to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for a term of 14 
years from February 1, 1984. She would 
succeed Nancy Hays Teeters. 

Dr. Seger is a financial economist who 
has been serving as professor of finance at 
Central Michigan University since 1982. 
Previously she was commissioner of finan- 
cial institutions for the State of Michigan in 
1981-1982 and associate professor of eco- 
nomics and finance at Oakland University 
in 1980. She has also taught at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan and the University of Wind- 
sor. Dr. Seger has had 10 years experience 
in commercial banking, including serving as 
chief economist for Detroit Bank and Trust 
for over 7 years. Prior to this, she was finan- 
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cial economist in the capital market section 
at the Federal Reserve Board. 

Dr. Seger is a director of Comerica, Inc., 
and the Comerica Bank-Detroit. She is a 
member of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Economists, the American Economics 
Association, the Economic Club of Detroit, 
and the Women’s Economic Club. 

She has three degrees from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan, including an M.B.A. in fi- 
nance and a Ph. D. in finance and business 
economics. Dr. Seger was born February 
17, 1932, in Adrian, Mich., and now resides 
in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Trade With Romania and Hungary 





Memorandum From the President. 
May 31, 1984 





Presidential Determination No. 84-10 


Memorandum for the Honorable William 
Emerson Brock III, United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Renewal of Trade Agreements with 
Romania and Hungary 


Pursuant to my authority under subsec- 
tion 405(bX1) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2435(bX1)), I find that a satisfactory 
balance of concessions in trade and services 
has been maintained during the lives of the 
Agreements on Trade Relations between 
the United States and the Socialist Republic 
of Romania and the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public. I further determine that actual or 
foreseeable reductions in United States tar- 
iffs and non-tariff trade barriers are satisfac- 
torily reciprocated by the Socialist Republic 
of Romania and by the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 

This memorandum and the attached justi- 
fication shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:36 p.m., May 31, 1984] 


Note: The justification is printed in the 
Federal Register of June 4, 1984. 
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National Theatre Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5203. May 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Theatres enrich the lives of all Ameri- 
cans. They have pioneered the way for 
many performers and have given them a 
start in artistic careers. Theatres enable 
their audiences to take part in the creative 
process; they challenge and stimulate us 
and show us our world in a new light. The 
strength and vitality of America’s theatres 
are proof of our dedication and commit- 
ment to this vital art form. 

Americans in all parts of the country have 
made theatre a part of their lives. We par- 
ticipate as performers and audience mem- 
bers in schools, community theatres, and at 
the professional level. Through these ef- 
forts, we have nourished an art form that 
proudly celebrates the diversity and creativ- 
ity of all our people. 

In recognition of the many contributions 
theatres make to the quality of our lives, 
and in celebration of this art form which 
enriches us in so many ways, the Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 292, has designat- 
ed the week of June 3 through June 9, 
1984, as “National Theatre Week,” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 3 
through June 9, 1984, as National Theatre 
Week. I encourage the people of the United 
States to observe the week with appropriate 
ceremonies, programs, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:58 a.m., May 31, 1984) 


Flag Day and National Flag Week, 
1984 





Proclamation 5204. May 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Over two hundred years ago, in June 
1775, the first distinctive American flags to 
be used in battle were flown by the colo- 
nists at the Battle of Bunker Hill. One flag 
was an adaptation of the British Blue 
Ensign, while the other was a new design. 
Both flags bore a common device of the 
colonial era which symbolized the experi- 
ence of Americans who had wrested their 
land from the forest: the pine tree. 

Other flags appeared at the same time, as 
the colonies moved toward a final separa- 
tion from Great Britain. Two featured a rat- 
tlesnake, symbolizing vigilance and deadly 
striking power. One bore the legend “Lib- 
erty or Death”; the other “Don’t Tread on 
Me.” The Grand Union flag was raised over 
Washington’s Continental Army headquar- 
ters on January 1, 1776. It displayed not 
only the British crosses of St. Andrew and 
St. George, but also thirteen red and white 
stripes to symbolize the American colonies. 
The Bennington flag also appeared in 1776, 
with thirteen stars, thirteen stripes, and the 
number “76.” 

Two years after the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
on June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
chose a flag which tellingly expressed the 
unity and resolve of the brave colonists who 
had banded together to seek independence. 
The delegates voted “that the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation.” 

After more than two centuries of history, 
and with the addition of thirty-seven stars, 
the Stars and Stripes chosen by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1777 is our flag today, 
symbolizing a shared commitment to free- 
dom and equality. 

To commemorate the adoption of our 
flag, the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), desig- 
nated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
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requested the President to issue an annual 
proclamation calling for its observance and 
the display of the Flag of the United States 
on all government buildings. The Congress 
also requested the President, by a joint res- 
olution of June 9, 1966 (80 Stat. 194), to 
issue annually a proclamation designating 
the week in which June 14 occurs as Na- 
tional Flag Week and calling upon all citi- 
zens of the United States to display the flag 
during that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
Sunday, June 10, 1984, as National Flag 
Week, and I direct the appropriate officials 
of the government to display the flag on all 
government buildings during this week. | 
urge all Americans to observe Flag Day, 
June 14, and National Flag Week by flying 
the Stars and Stripes from their homes and 
other suitable places. 

I also urge the American people to cele- 
brate those days from Flag Day through 
Independence Day, set aside by Congress as 
a time to honor America (89 Stat. 211), by 
having public gatherings and activities at 
which they can honor their country in an 
appropriate manner. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:11 p.m., May 31, 1984] 


Citizenship Day and Constitution 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5205. May 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


September 17, 1984, marks the 197th an- 
niversary of the signing of our Constitution. 


As the bicentennial of this dynamic and 
timeless document nears, all Americans 
should become reacquainted with its role as 
our great country’s guiding beacon. With 
this document as its blueprint, this Nation 
has become the finest example in history of 
the principle of government by law, in 
which every individual is guaranteed cer- 
tain inalienable rights. Exemplifying this 
precept, a newly naturalized citizen once 
wrote: 


“After our arrival here we very soon real- 
ized that the U.S.A. is really a wonderland: 
It is the first one among the few countries 
in the world where liberty, justice, democ- 
racy, and happiness are not only not empty 
slogans, but real benefits for all; where the 
Constitution is still as valid as it was in those 
days when the people of the U.S.A. or- 
dained and established it in order to secure 
the blessings of liberty for themselves and 
their posterity. It was just natural that our 
next wish could not be other than to 
become a citizen of this wonderful country. 


“And now, a few minutes after we sol- 


emnly pledged allegiance to the flag of the 
United States, we have just one more wish, 
that may God give us a long life, and ability 
to help at our very best in holding this flag 
straight up, flying as free and clear forever 
as it has been doing from the beginning of 
this country.” 


The Constitution provides a framework 
for our continuous striving to make a better 
America. It provides the basic balance be- 
tween each branch of government, limits 
the power of that government, and guaran- 
tees to each of us as citizens our most basic 
rights. The Constitution, however, is only 
the outline of our system of government. It 
is through each individual citizen living out 
the ideals of the Constitution that we reach 
for a full expression of those ideals. There- 
fore, while we celebrate Citizenship Day 
and Constitution Week, let us rededicate 
ourselves to a full realization of the poten- 
tial of the great country which the Found- 
ing Fathers struggled to create more than 
two hundred years ago. 
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Once each year, on September 17, all 
four pages of the original signed Constitu- 
tion are placed on public exhibition in the 
Rotunda of the National Archives building 
in Washington, D.C. I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to take the opportunity to view this 
document, which embodies our national 
commitment to freedom. 


In recognition of the importance of our 
Constitution and the role of our citizenry in 
shaping our government, the Congress, by 
joint resolution of February 29, 1952 (36 
U.S.C. 153), designated September 17th of 
each year as Citizenship Day and author- 
ized the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation calling upon officials of the gov- 
ernment to display the flag on all govern- 
ment buildings on that day. The Congress 
also, by joint resolution of August 2, 1956 
(36 U.S.C. 159), requested the President to 
proclaim the week beginning September 
17th and ending September 23rd of each 
year as Constitution Week. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, call 
upon appropriate government officials to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
government buildings on Citizenship Day, 
September 17, 1984. I urge Federal, State 
and local officials, as well as leaders of civic, 
educational and religious organizations to 
conduct ceremonies and programs that day 
to commemorate the occasion. 


I also proclaim the week beginning Sep- 
tember 17 and ending September 23, 1984, 
as Constitution Week, and I urge all Ameri- 
cans to observe that week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities in their schools, 
churches and other suitable places. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:12 p.m., May 31, 1984] 


D-day National Remembrance 





Proclamation 5206. May 31, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On Tuesday, June 6, 1944, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower made a dramatic an- 
nouncement from London: 

“People of Western Europe: A landing 
was made this morning on the coast of 
France by troops of the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force. . . . The hour of your liberation 
is approaching.” 

Operation Overlord, the invasion of 
Adolph Hitler’s “Fortress Europe” forty 
years ago, thrust approximately 130,000 
American and Allied troops under General 
Eisenhower’s command onto beaches now 
known to history as Utah, Omaha, Gold, 
Juno, and Sword along the coast of Norman- 
dy, France. Another 23,000 British and 
American airborne forces were parachuted 
or taken by glider to secure critical inland 
areas. Some 11,000 sorties were flown by 
allied aircraft, and innumerable sabotage 
operations were carried out by Resistance 
forces behind the lines. 

On that day and in the ensuing weeks, 
the soldiers, sailors, and airmen of the as- 
sault forces, and the men and women who 
supported the landing, displayed great skill, 
unwavering tenacity, and courage. The 
Americans who landed at Omaha Beach— 
where sharp bluffs, strong defenses, and the 
presence of a powerful German division 
produced enormous difficulties—wrote an 
especially brave and noble chapter in the 
military history of the United States. 

Opposed by bitter enemy resistance, the 
landing forces gained the beaches at great 
sacrifice, pushed inland, and expanded their 
beachheads. Feats of leadership and cour- 
age by individuals and small groups turned 
the tide. The great battles of 1944 that fol- 
lowed, from the hedgerows to the Ar- 
dennes, hold a place of highest honor in the 
tradition of the United States Armed 
Forces. The brave, often heroic deeds of 
our fellow Americans and others in the 
Allied Armed Forces set in motion the lib- 
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eration of Europe and brought unity and 
pride to all free people. 

Welded by the experiences of war, the 
old world and the new formed an enduring 
alliance which shared the rebuilding of 
Europe and forged a shield that has kept 
the peace in Europe for almost forty years. 
A common dedication to remain strong can 
continue that peace which these brave men 
and women fought so hard to secure. 

In recognition of the fortieth anniversary 
of this historic event, the Congress, by HJ. 
Res. 487, has designated June 6, 1984, as 
“D-day National Remembrance” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of that 
day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim June 6, 1984, as D-day Na- 
tional Remembrance, a national day com- 
memorating the fortieth anniversary of D- 
day. I call upon the people of the United 
States to commemorate the valor of those 
who served in the D-day assualt forces with 
appropriate ceremonies and observances. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3lst day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:35 p.m., May 31, 1984) 


President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 





Appointment of Willie J. Nunnery as a 
Member. May 31, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Willie J. Nunnery to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
the National Medal of Science for a term 
expiring December 31, 1986. He will suc- 
ceed Sidney Topol. 

Mr. Nunnery is an attorney and an 
energy consultant. He also serves as adjunct 
associate professor of civil engineering, Col- 
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lege of Engineering, University of Wiscon- 
sin—Madison. Previously he was commis- 
sioner of the Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin, deputy secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Administration, and State energy 
director in Wisconsin. 

He graduated from the University of 
Kansas (B.S., 1971) and the University of 
Wisconsin (J.D., 1975). He was born July 28, 
1948, in Chicago, Ill., and now resides in 
Madison, Wis. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Responses to Questions From Indro 
Montanelli, Editor of Il Giornale. 
June 1, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, my newspaper was 
among the few in Europe to look forward 
to your victory in 1980, to believe it, and to 
rejoice when you obtained it. I will not ask 
you if you think your first term was a suc- 
cess; if you were not convinced of that, you 
would not have run again. Tell me, rather, 
what you propose to do in the next 4 years 
that is different from what you have done 
up to now. 

The President. First, | want to thank Il 
Giornale for its support and for its skillful 
efforts to explain to Italian readers the sig- 
nificant issues in American politics. Your 
newspaper has played a vital role in pro- 
moting understanding between our two 
countries. 

But to turn to your question, my hopes 
for a second term must be seen in the light 
of our administration’s accomplishments 
during this term. When we took office in 
1980, the United States was a nation in 
crisis. Our defenses had grown weak. Our 
foreign policy lacked direction. And with 
inflation well into double digits and interest 
rates at record highs, our economy was in 
its worst condition in more than three dec- 
ades. We took office determined to make a 
new beginning, and we have managed to 
do just that. 

Today American defenses are being re- 
built. In foreign policy, the United States is 
reasserting its role as a force for world 
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peace and freedom. The American econo- 
my has recovered its vitality and is entering 
what we hope will be a period of sustained 
expansion. The inflation rate has fallen by 
two-thirds since we took office; prime inter- 
est rates have dropped by half; unemploy- 
ment over the past year has undergone the 
sharpest drop in 30 years; and today more 
Americans have jobs than at any time in 
our nation’s history. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, America has seen a rebirth of faith and 
hope. Polls show that our people are more 
optimistic about themselves and their coun- 
try than at any other time in 5 years. 
Horace Busby, a long-time observer of the 
American scene, put it well when he said, 
“What I have begun to hear in this decade 
is a wonderful chorus of celebration.” 

A successful effort to repair past damage 
and a return to national strength, courage, 
and self-confidence—these are the achieve- 
ments of the first term. The stage has now 
been set for a second term that will place 
America on a firm footing for the future. 

In financial policy, our top priority during 
the second term will be to get the Federal 
budget under complete control. That will 
mean attacking unnecessary government 
spending, passing amendments to the Con- 
stitution to require balanced budgets and 
give Presidents a line-item veto, and it will 
mean a sweeping reform of the tax code, 
giving Americans new incentives and sim- 
pler, fairer taxes. 

In social policy, my administration will 
work to promote the fundamental values 
that made America great—values like faith, 
family, and freedom. We will support a con- 
stitutional amendment for voluntary, vocal 
prayer in our schools; we will work to pass 
tuition tax credits and education vouchers 
to make it easier for hard-working parents 
to send their children to the schools they 
believe suit them best; and we will make 
certain that our tax reform gives families 
the tax relief they need. 

One other issue demands attention: We 
cannot remain true to values based on the 
dignity of human life while each year allow- 
ing over a million unborn infants to be 
aborted. Our administration will strive to 
put aside rancor and bring Americans to- 
gether to find positive solutions to the trag- 
edy of abortion. 


In foreign policy, we will be guided by 
the twin principles of peace and freedom. 
Our administration will continue to keep 
American defense strong. At the same time, 
we will remain ready to negotiate with the 
Soviets, seeking not nuclear limitations, but 
equitable and verifiable nuclear arms reduc- 
tions. 

Under Project Democracy, we will go on 
teaching nations in the Third World about 
the benefits of democratic institutions. 
Communism used to be called the wave of 
the future. But after decades of experience 
with communism, the world knows that 
Communists have nothing to offer but eco- 
nomic stagnation, empty slogans, and arms. 
The free nations of the world, by contrast, 
offer rising standards of living and cultural 
vitality. No, the rising tide in the world 
today is not communism; it is liberty. 

Q. Among the most debated topics in 
Europe is your economic policy, in particu- 
lar, the so-called over-valued dollar. Many 
maintain that this damages the European 
economy, keeping the prices of primary 
goods high and attracting to the American 
market capital which could otherwise be in- 
vested in Europe. Will you continue this 
way or will you do something to help us? 

The President. Our administration’s eco- 
nomic policies do take account of Europe’s 
and the world’s economic problems—and 
are contributing to their solution. Because 
the American economy is so large a part of 
the world economy, we believe our first re- 
sponsibility is to get it into healthy shape 
and keep it that way. In this respect, our 
record of bringing down inflation and re- 
storing noninflationary growth has been im- 
pressive. Today, our economy is still ad- 
vancing. Over the four quarters of 1983, we 
experienced real growth of 6.2 percent. For 
the four quarters of 1984, we are projecting 
5-percent growth, but our achievement to 
date has even exceeded that. The gross na- 
tional product in the first 3 months of 1984 
grew at a rate of 8.8 percent. Solid real 
growth has been accomplished in an envi- 
ronment of low inflation, improved produc- 
tivity, and restored business profitability. 
We expect this economic activity to begin 
to slow and proceed at a more moderate 
pace during the year. 
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Capital is attracted to the United States, 
and the dollar rises in value for a host of 
reasons, including the better investment cli- 
mate in the United States and a “safe 
haven” effect. Of course, a stronger dollar 
also encourages exports from other coun- 
tries. The American merchandise trade def- 
icit in 1983 of about $70 billion and a pro- 
jected trade deficit of around $100 billion 
in 1984, which has unfortunate effects on 
our own economy, is providing a tremen- 
dous stimulant to European economies. I 
understand that Italy’s economy is begin- 
ning to experience some export-led growth, 
and that is partly due to the American re- 
covery and increased American imports. I 
believe that our economic policies repre- 
sent a major contribution to a durable re- 
covery in the United States, Europe, and 
throughout the world. 

Q. The American economic recovery in 
the last 2 years has been extraordinary; 
ours, unfortunately, much less so. Do you 
have some secret recipe to impart to us? 

The President. 1 can only tell you the 
recipe that we believe has worked best in 
the United States. When we took office we 
were determined to reduce inflation, con- 
trol government spending, decrease govern- 
ment regulation of the economy, and en- 
courage slow, steady monetary growth. This 
strategy has been successful. There has 
been a resurgence of private initiative, mil- 
lions of new jobs, and increased optimism 
for the future. I know that Italy is a country 
of extremely resourceful people. My basic 
advice would be to provide the freedom for 
private enterprise to flourish. 

Q. Allies for decades within NATO, the 
United States and Italy were also allied in 
the recent Lebanese adventure, which 
ended in failure. Where did we go wrong? 
Where did Ronald Reagan go wrong? 

The President. The idea that we “failed” 
in Lebanon is simply wrong. We knew we 
were taking a risk when we became in- 
volved, but we and our allies thought it was 
important to give the Lebanese a chance to 
resolve their differences and begin to re- 
build their country. We were right to try, 
even though things did not work out as we 
had hoped. Certainly, Italians should be 
proud of their peacekeeping accomplish- 
ments in Lebanon, and of the warmth with 
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which your countrymen were received 
there. 

The final outcome in Lebanon is still un- 
clear. The Lebanese people may still find a 
way to achieve reconciliation. Meanwhile, 
the joint efforts of Italy, the United States, 
and our allied partners in Lebanon accom- 
plished something else. On balance, we 
proved once more that we can cooperate 
effectively even in difficult and quickly 
evolving situations. This experience can 
only help us when we face future challeng- 
es together. 

Q. Mr. President, Soviet propaganda has, 
in the last few years, attempted to divide 
Europe and the U.S. First, it aimed at Euro- 
pean neutralism; more recently, it seems to 
me, it has aimed at American isolationism, 
that of the liberal-left. Europe, in spite of 
everything, has held firm. Are you sure that 
America, too, will hold fast and will not 
succumb to another hysterical crisis like 
that which caused the abandonment of 
Vietnam? 

The President. First let me say how de- 
lighted I am that the allies have ignored 
Soviet efforts to divide them. Allied unity 
behind the 1979 two-track decision on in- 
termediate-range nuclear weapons repre- 
sented a dramatic reaffirmation of our 
common interests and collective strength. 

As to whether America will hold fast, let’s 
remember that the two-track decision on 
INF was originally a European initiative. It 
was intended to ensure the coupling of Eu- 
ropean and North American security. We 
supported that initiative unshakably be- 
cause of our commitment to the security of 
Western Europe. That commitment will 
remain just as firm in years to come as it is 
today. 

There is absolutely no possibility that 
America will cut its ties to Western Europe 
or weaken its commitment to its NATO 
allies. European and American security are 
permanently bound together. 

Q. Why, Mr. President, don’t women like 
you (at least when they vote)? Is is a kind of 
irrational antipathy, a reflex based on a fear 
of war, or a more liberal orientation on the 
part of American women with respect to a 
more conservative one on the part of men? 

The President. Let me begin by mention- 
ing my two daughters, Patti and Maureen. 
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Maureen has worked in radio and televi- 
sion, promoted overseas trade, and run for 
political office. Today she’s giving advice to 
her dad on something she understands very 
well: how to communicate to women what 
the administration is working to accomplish. 
My younger daughter, Patti, is seeking a 
career in the entertainment world. When 
certain people claim for political reasons 
that I don’t understand modern women, 
I’m tempted to say, “Then why do I have 
two of the most independent and loving 
daughters a father could find?” 

From appointing Justice Sandra O’Con- 
nor, the first woman to sit on the United 
States Supreme Court, to rewriting laws 
that discriminate against women, our ad- 
ministration has worked with American 
women to provide with new opportunities 
and to make sure each woman has the free- 
dom to choose her own role for herself. Our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, has made an enormous contri- 
bution to her country and to our interna- 
tional relations. And with the economic ex- 
pansion our policies helped to produce, the 
unemployment rate among adult women 
has dropped steeply, businesses owned by 
women are multiplying, and women are 
rapidly moving into professional and mana- 
gerial fields. 

Now, I know there were polls that 
showed a so-called gender gap, but in other 
polls lately women have rated our adminis- 
tration ahead of my Democratic opponents. 
It only goes to show that there’s just one 
poll that counts—the poll taken on Election 
Day. During the coming campaign, we'll 
present our record to the people. And I’m 
confident that on November 6, American 
women will give our administration enthusi- 
astic support. 

Q. Not many among us (Italians) have un- 
derstood the sense of the battle to reintro- 
duce prayer in American public schools. 
You were defeated in the Congress, but you 
insist. Why does it seem so important to you 
that American children not be prohibited 
from morning prayer in the schools? 

The President. Any serious look at Ameri- 
can history shows that from the first, our 
people were deeply imbued with faith. 
Many of the first settlers came for the ex- 
press purpose of worshipping in freedom, 
and the debates over independence and the 


Constitution make it clear that the Found- 
ing Fathers were sustained by their belief 
in God. It was George Washington who 
said, “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports.” 

From the early days of the American 
colonies, prayer in school was practiced and 
revered as an important way of expressing 
that faith, Then in 1962, the Supreme 
Court—in a decision that many legal schol- 
ars and millions of Americans believe was 
sadly mistaken—declared school prayer ille- 
gal. Once that happened, the only way to 
reinstate voluntary, vocal school prayer was 
by passing a constitutional amendment. My 
administration firmly supports such a step, 
and although the Senate recently defeated 
our school prayer amendment, the battle is 
far from over. 

The American people understand that no 
country can remain strong and free when it 
has lost basic values like faith. By reinstat- 
ing school prayer we would be declaring— 
to our children, ourselves, and all the 
world—that we have reasserted the right to 
observe fundamental beliefs that make our 
nation great. The people are making their 
will known, and I’m confident that one day 
soon a school prayer amendment will be 
ratified. 

Q. You are 73 years old; if you are re- 
elected, you will continue until age 78 to 
exercise a difficult job full of tension, while 
you could be enjoying a trouble-free life on 
your marvelous ranch in California. What 
makes you do it: ambition, a taste for 
power, the sense of being irreplaceable, ide- 
ological passion . . .? 

The President. The answer is simple: I 
don’t like to leave a job half-done. Despite 
all the accomplishments of the past 3% 
years, we still have a great deal to do to 
prepare America for the future. Besides, I 
have a hunch that at 78, I'll still be young 
enough to enjoy the ranch for quite a few 
years to come. 

Q. I will ask last, Mr. President, the ques- 
tion that everyone asks first: What can be 
done to lessen nuclear fear in the world? By 
unilateral disarmament or throught the in- 
terminable negotiations with the Russians? 
By reinforcing conventional armaments? By 
giving free reign to new technologies which 
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take from nuclear arms their current invin- 
cibility? 

The President. Well, unilateral disarma- 
ment is clearly not the answer. History 
teaches us that wars begin when govern- 
ments believe that the price of aggression is 
cheap. So, all of us in the Alliance must be 
strong enough to convince any potential ag- 
gressor that attacking would be a disastrous 
mistake. 

But strength and dialog go hand in hand. 
We're ready right now to resume the talks 
on strategic and intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons that the Soviets broke off, and 
whenever they come back to the table, 
we'll be ready to meet them halfway. 

What we want in all our negotiations is 
agreements that reduce the risk of war. A 
big part of that is getting real reductions in 
nuclear weapons. We have proposed far- 
reaching cuts in strategic forces. We’ve put 
forward the zero option for intermediate- 
range missiles, but we’re ready to accept an 
interim agreement that is balanced and ver- 
ifiable. And we have proposed a number of 
confidence-building measures to reduce the 
possibility of miscalculation between the 
two sides. 

Someday, I hope, we'll reach the point 
where nuclear weapons are obsolete. As you 
know, I’ve directed that, consistent with 
our treaty obligations, we step up research 
on technology that could be used in provid- 
ing a defense against ballistic missiles. We 
will consult closely with our allies on this 
program. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets keep increasing 
their forces, nuclear and conventional. 
Their conventional buildup, of course, 
threatens to lower the nuclear threshold. 
The West can and must use its technologi- 
cal superiority to ensure adequate forces for 
conventional defense. At the same time, in 
the Vienna MBFR talks we and our allies 
have just offered a creative proposal for sig- 
nificant, verifiable reductions to equal levels 
of all forces in central Europe. And in April, 
Vice President Bush went to Geneva to 
propose a draft treaty to outlaw chemical 
weapons once and for all. 

There is no more serious subject in our 
world today than nuclear weapons, believe 
me. Americans and Italians, and our other 
friends and allies, must constantly seek ways 
to reduce the number of these weapons of 
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mass destruction. I am committed to doing 
that and to reducing the nuclear tensions in 
our world. We can have no more compel- 
ling priority. 


Employment Figures for May 





Exchange With Reporters. June 1, 1984 





The President. Good morning. I hope I 
can be heard over this. 

I just wanted to say that I leave with 
happy news for the economic summit as far 
as our own situation’s concerned. The fig- 
ures as of 12 minutes ago were released. 
Unemployment has dropped—if we include 
the military—down to 7.4 percent, which is 
the level it was when we took office; 7.5 
percent if you do not count the military, 
which I think would be dishonest, because 
they certainly have jobs. But the other sig- 
nificant thing is that there are far more 
people working because we have created at 
the same time, millions of new jobs to take 
care of the expanding work force. 

So, I just wanted to give you that word— 
I’m practicing on you for what I will tell 
the people at the summit. 

Q. What will you tell the leaders about 
the deficit, though? 

The President. About the deficit? 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Well, if you view the defi- 
cit by the percentage of gross national 
product—I will be talking to people who 
also have deficits in pretty much the same 
percentage range of their gross national 
products as ours. So, they will understand 
the problems. 

Q. So, you’re going to say it’s nothing to 
worry about? 

The President. Oh, no. I have been saying 
for 30 years that deficit spending is some- 
thing to worry about, while the Democrats 
kept telling us that it didn’t matter because 
we owed it to ourselves. Well, we don’t 
believe that, and we’re going to do some- 
thing about the deficit, which should have 
been done 30 years ago. 

Q. What about interest rates, sir? 





The President. Interest rates? Well, 
they’re not connected to the deficit. If you 
look closely at the statistics, you'll see why, 
when the interest rates came down by 9 
percent, is when the deficit was increasing 
to its largest point. No, the interest rates are 
tied to the lack of confidence of so many in 
the market, as to whether we are deter- 
mined to hold down inflation. And, believe 
me, with inflation having been at less than 
4 percent for the last 2 years, I think there’s 
evidence that they should have more confi- 
dence. 

Q. Do you know when interest rates are 
coming down? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you know when interest rates are 
coming down? 

The President. There may be another 
flurry of a half a point or a point or some- 
thing, but I believe that over the next 
period of months, yes, they will be coming 
down. 

Thank you all. 

Q. What’s your message going to be at 
the summit? 

The President. What? 

Q. What’s your message going to be at 
the summit? 

The President. Pretty much what I’ve 
been saying right here. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:40 a.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House as he was preparing to 
board Marine One for the flight to An- 
drews A.F.B., Md., and his trip to Europe. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 28 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 
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May 29 
The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 


May 31 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Robert T. Hennemeyer, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to The Gambia, Thomas H. Ander- 
son, Jr., U.S. Ambassador to Barbados; 
S. L. Abbott, U.S. Ambassador to Leso- 
tho, and Peter Sebastian, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Tunisia, prior to their departure 
for their overseas posts. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the following reports: 

—the 1983 annual report on the Oper- 
ation of the Alaska Railroad, which 
covers fiscal year 1983; and 

—the annual report of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for fiscal year 
1983. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Oklahoma as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, beginning on 
May 26, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The White House announced that the fol- 
lowing individuals will be members of the 
U.S. delegation to the inauguration of José 
Napoleén Duarte in San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor, on June 1: 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz 

Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to El Salvador 

Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina 

Senator Jesse Helms of North Carolina 

Senator Paul E. Tsongas of Massachusetts 

Representative William S. Broomfield of Michi- 
gan 

Representative John P. Murtha of Pennsylvania 

Ambassador Harry W. Shlaudeman, Ambassador 


at Large and Special Presidential Envoy for 
Central America 

Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Langhorne A. Motley 

Max M. Kampelman, partner, Fried, Frank, 
Harris, Shriver & Kampelman, Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert P. Griffin, counsel, Miller, Canfield, Pad- 
dock & Stone, Washington, D.C. 


The President announced the members of ; 
the U.S. delegation to attend the Fortieth 
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Commemoration of the Liberation of Rome 

in Rome on June 2. Senator Robert Dole of 

Kansas will be Chairman of the delegation. 

The members of the delegation will be: 

Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr., Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

Secretary of the Army John O. Marsh, Jr. 

Ambassador at Large Vernon Walters 

Senator Patrick J. Leahy of Vermont 

Maurice Britt, Medal of Honor recipient, Italian 
campaign, Little Rock, Ark. 

Col. Van T. Barfoot (Ret.), Medal of Honor recipi- 
ent, Italian campaign, Amelia County, Va. 

Peter Dalessondro, Medal of Honor recipient, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Louis J. Esposito, businessman, D-day veteran, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillip Pistilli, businessman, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank Stella, president, National Italian Ameri- 
can Foundation, Detroit, Mich. 

Celeste Andruzzi, New York, N.Y. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 30 


Thomas H. Etzold, 

of Rhode Island, to be an Assistant Director 
of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, vice James L. George, 
resigned. 


Submitted May 31 


Dodie Truman Livingston, 

of California, to be Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health and Human 
Services, vice Clarence Eugene Hodges. 


Frances Todd Stewart, 
of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Overseas Private 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 31—Continued 


Investment Corporation for a term expiring 
December 17, 1986, vice Donald Eugene 
Santarelli, term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released May 28 


Advance text: 
Remarks at funeral and burial ceremonies 
for the unknown serviceman of the Viet- 


nam conflict at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery 


Released May 29 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on issues to be discussed at 
the London Economic Summit—by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Donald T. Regan 


Advance text: 
Remarks during a tour of the U.S. Olympic 
Training Center in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Released May 30 


Advance text: 
Remarks at commencement exercises at the 


U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Advance text: 
Toast at a dinner for Foreign Ministers of 
the North Atlantic Alliance member nations 


Released May 31 


Statement: 
Index of Leading Economic Indicators for 


April—by the Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 





Checklist—Continued 
Released May 31—Continued 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John D. Tinder to be United 


States Attorney for the Southern District of 
Indiana 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Robert M. Hill to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit 


Announcement: 
Project HOPE’s voluntary long-term medi- 


cal assistance program in the People’s Re- 
public of China 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 31 


S. 2079 / Public Law 98-304 
An act to amend the charter of AMVETS 
by extending eligibility for membership to 


individuals who qualify on or after May 8, 
1975. 


S. 422 / Public Law 98-305 


Controlled Substance Registrant Protection 
Act of 1984. 


H.R. 2751 / Public Law 98-306 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act Amendments of 1983. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved May 31—Continued 


SJ. Res. 94 / Public Law 98-307 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to designate May 13, 1984, to 
June 17, 1984, as “Family Reunion Month”. 


SJ. Res. 211 / Public Law 98-308 
A joint resolution designating the week of 
November 18, 1984, through November 24, 
1984, as “National Family Week”. 


SJ. Res. 239 / Public Law 98-309 
A joint resolution designating the week of 
October 21, 1984, through October 27, 
1984, as “Lupus Awareness Week”. 


HJ. Res. 451 / Public Law 98-310 

A joint resolution designating the month of 
November 1984 as “National Alzheimer’s 
Disease Month”. 


HJ. Res. 487 / Public Law 98-311 
A joint resolution to designate June 6, 1984, 
as “D-day National Remembrance”. 





Editor’s Note 





The President and Mrs. Reagan were in Ire- 
land on the evening of June 1, the closing 
date of this issue. Releases and announce- 
ments released during the President’s stay 
in Ireland, but not received by the Office of 
the Federal Register in time for inclusion in 
this issue, will be printed as they become 
available. 
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Museum Services, Institute of—110 
Arts and the Humanities, President’s Committee 
on the—675 
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Asia-Pacific region 
See also specific country or territory 
Administration policies—259, 495, 559, 587- 
590, 612, 633, 647, 682 
President’s visit—587, 631 
Asian Development Bank—647 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week—537 
Asian and Pacific Americans—259, 651 
Association. See other part of subject 
Asthma and Allergy Awareness Week, National— 
702 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Australia-America Friendship Week—593 
Austria 
Ambassador, U.S.—277 
Foreign Affairs Minister—274, 276 
Opposition leader—170 
President—274, 276, 295 
Relations with U.S.—274, 276 
Science and Research Minister—274-276 
Scientific cooperation with U.S. See Science 
and technology 
Vice President’s visit—277 
Authority. See other part of subject 
Automobile industry—522 
Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965—294 
Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 
Award. See other part of subject 


Baltimore Orioles—500 

Bank. See other part of subject 

Banking. See Monetary affairs 

Baptist fundamentalists—543, 547 

Bar Association, American—507 

Bar Association, Federal—507 

Bar Association, National—507 

Barbados, U.S. Ambassador—311, 370 

Barbuda. See Antigua and Barbuda 

Beirut, American University of—51 

Belco Industries, Inc.—755 

Belize, regional conflict. See Latin America 

Berlin—543, 756 

Beta Club Week, National—303 

Bible, Year of the—122 

Biological weapons. See Arms and munitions 

Bipartisan boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Black history month. See Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, National 

Black Mayors, National Conference of—730, 731, 
736, 740 

Blacks 
See also Civil rights 
American independence, contributions—458 
Colleges. See Colleges and universities 
Economic recovery, effect. See Economic re- 

covery program 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 

President’s views—157 





Board. See other part of subject 
Bondhus Corp.—755 
Botswana 
Ambassador to U.S.—543 
External Affairs Minister—675 
President—369, 673 
Relations with U.S.—673 
Boundary and Water Commission, 
Mexico, International—292 
Boy Scouts of America—170 
Brazi 
Scientific cooperation with U.S. See Science 
and technology 
Trade with U.S.—204 
Vice President—422 
Broadcasting. See Communications 
Broadcasting, Board for International—196, 231 
Brotherhood/ Sisterhood Week—221 
Brunei 
Ambassador, U.S.—323, 370 
Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Independence celebrations—267 
Budget, Federal 
Administration policies—152, 209, 258, 362, 
439, 526 
Balanced budget—100, 132, 136, 179, 188, 210, 
239, 300, 405, 408, 434, 726 
Deficits—34, 61, 68, 88, 99, 103, 104, 106, 118, 
120, 128, 132, 137, 152, 159, 173, 209, 251, 
256, 257, 300, 302, 332, 339, 343, 347, 362, 
373, 376, 379, 397, 403, 405, 406, 433, 441, 
443, 516, 526, 528, 531, 532, 570, 579, 635, 
652, 669, 685, 733, 749 
Fiscal year 1985—134, 208 
Leaders, meetings with President—1l1, 170, 
266, 335, 369, 371, 500, 573 
Line-item veto—34, 90, 100, 132, 136, 179, 
188, 239, 300, 434, 532, 669, 694, 726 
Rescissions and deferrals—28, 144, 251, 431, 
660, 744 
Builder Magazine—533 
Bulgaria, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business, National Alliance of—730 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—726 
China-U.S. cooperation—27, 38, 581, 600, 613, 
616, 634, 682 
Education, role. See Education 
Employer tax credits. See Taxation 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Free enterprise rally—97, 111 
Government’s role—523, 580, 692 
Grenada, U.S. investment—36, 38 
High technology. See Science and technology 
Investment, international. See Investment, 
international 
Leaders, meetings with President—36, 328 
Small and minority business—378, 380, 424, 
434, 462, 486, 563, 581, 668, 692 


CIA. See Central Intelligence Agency 
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COCOM—684 
Cabinet 
See also specific position 
Functions—255, 256 
President, meetings—170, 294, 573, 704 
Cabinet Councils 
Commerce and Trade—230 
Economic Affairs—37, 295, 328 
Food and Agriculture—230, 439, 573 
Human Resources—11, 735 
Legal Policy—230, 736 
Management and Administration—ll, 46, 47, 
267, 764, 768 
Natural Resources and Environment—11, 59, 
422, 457 
School discipline working group—37, 38 
California 
Attorney, U.S.—171 
District judges, U.S—231, 500, 501, 768, 769 
President’s visits—11, 189, 192, 584 
Campaign, Presidential 
Appearances, Presidential. See specific State 
Broadcasting restrictions—158 
Debates—121, 332 
Democratic opponents—118, 236, 244, 256, 
331, 332, 342, 396, 400, 480, 550, 631, 697 
Domestic policies, impact—121, 126, 128, 344, 
476 
Lebanese conflict, impact—121, 127 
President’s foreign visits, impact—630 
President’s views—120, 342, 401 
Reelection candidacy—114, 115, 125, 171 
Canada 
Acid rain. See Environment 
Penal convention with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Social security agreement with U.S. See Social 
security 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Canberra Industries—755 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—722 
Cancer Control Month—273 
Cancer Courage Award—458 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—495, 513, 520, 553, 
563, 667 
Caribbean region 
See also specific country; Carribean Basin Initi- 
ative 
Marine environment conventions. See Maritime 
affairs 
Catholic Health Association—500 
Catholic school parents federation. See New York 
State Federation of Catholic School Parents 
Cattlemen’s Association, National—457 
Census, Bureau of the. See Commerce, Depart- 
ment of 
Center. See other part of subject 
Central America. See Latin America 
Central America, National Bipartisan Commission 
on—10, 11, 26, 35, 38, 39, 92, 155, 166, 173, 
225, 266, 427, 503, 542, 668, 677, 681, 747 
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Central American Development Organization— 
166 
Central Intelligence Agency—28, 328, 435, 472, 
507, 517, 715, 749, 760 
Chad, French role—375, 411 
Challenger. See Space program 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Cherry Blossom Festival—463 
Chesapeake Bay—91 
Chicago White Sox—500 
Child Abuse Prevention Month, National—466 
Child Protection Act of 1984—743 
Children of the Night—659 
Children and yout 
Child abuse—92, 743 
Child support—484 
Childcare tax credits. See Taxation 
Drug abuse. See Law enforcement and crime 
Drunk driving. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Handicapped, legal rights. See Handicapped 
Missing children—369, 489 
Physical fitness. See Physical fitness 
Pornography. See Law enforcement and crime 
Youth exchange with Germany—305 
Children’s Hospitals, National Association of—123 
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Chairman—597, 611, 612, 619, 626, 629, 630 

Cultural exchange with U.S.—613, 614 

Culture Minister—611 

Defense Minister—605, 683 

Economy—599, 603, 606, 632, 683 

Educational cooperation with U.S. See Educa- 
tion 

Foreign Ministers—22, 597, 704 

General Secretary—597, 602, 604, 605, 611, 
612, 626, 683 

Grain agreement with U.S. See Agriculture 

Industrial cooperation with U.S. See Business 
and industry 

Medical science cooperation with U.S. See 
Health and medical care 

Nuclear energy agreement 
Energy 

Premier—19, 24, 27, 260, 557, 578, 588, 596- 
602, 609, 612, 619, 622, 626, 627, 630, 644, 
683 

President—596, 597, 602, 604, 611, 612, 619, 
626, 644, 683 

President Reagan’s television broadcasts, re- 
strictions—605, 629 

President Reagan’s visit—20, 28, 260, 495, 556, 
557, 573, 574, 578, 587, 588, 590, 596, 597, 
602, 605, 607, 609, 611, 613, 616, 617, 621, 
625, 627-633, 638, 643-645, 683, 704, 714 

Relations with U.S.—20, 24, 27, 260, 556, 557, 
587, 588, 596, 597, 602, 605, 607, 610, 612, 
613, 619, 621, 625, 627, 628, 632, 645, 682 

Scientific cooperation with U.S. See Science 
and technology 
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China—Continued 
Shanghai, mayor—617, 619, 620, 625, 645 
Students, meetings with President—556, 617, 
621, 645 
Taxation agreement with U.S. See Taxation 
Trade with Japan—582 
Trade with U.S.—557, 578, 580, 600, 603, 606, 
607, 611, 684 
U.S. Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—543, 544 
Vice President’s visit—683 
China-U.S. Trade, National Council for—608 
Chowder and Marching Society—543 
Christian leaders, meetings with President—121, 
312, 573 
Church attendance, President’s—331 
Circuit judges, U.S. See Appeals, U.S. Courts of 
Cities. See Urban affairs 
Cities, National League of—307, 329 
Citizens Medal, Presidential—573 
Citizens for the Republic—59 
Civil Liberties Union, American—122 
Civil rights 
See also specific group 
Administration policies—69, 351 
Fair housing—515 
Government officials, 
dent—736 
President’s views—627 
Women in educational institutions—751 
Civil Rights Act of 1984—750 
Civil Rights, Commission on—626 
Civilian Radioactive Waste Management, Office 
of. See Energy, Department of 
Classified information. See Defense and national 
security 
Clement J. Zablocki Memorial Outpatient Facili- 


meeting with Presi- 


ty—566 

Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 

Colleges and universities. 
See also specific institution; Education 
Black institutions—458, 460 
Student aid—303, 408, 652 

Collegiate Athletic Association, National—498, 
504 


Colombia, regional conflict. See Latin America 
Colorado, Governor—480, 551 
Colorado river commission. See Upper Colorado 
River Commission 
Combined Federal Campaign. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—23, 37, 111, 465, 501, 
567, 594, 763 
Budget—29 
Census Bureau—109 
Demographic briefing—328 
Deputy Secretary—755 
Export controls review, role—420 
General Counsel—85, 111 





Commerce, Department of—Continued 
Minority Business Development Agency—259 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—50, 109 
Secretary—421, 452, 453, 471, 573, 683, 704 
Space program, role—264 
Telecommunications, role—471 
Under Secretaries—77, 110, 111 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country; Economy, interna- 
tional 
Administration policies—495, 523 
Debts, international—496 
East-West trade—420, 430, 578, 580, 600 
Economic recovery program, relationship—17 
Exports, U.S.—15, 204, 238, 254, 384, 420, 452, 
453, 578, 580, 584, 600, 607, 611, 684, 755 
Federal trade functions, reorganization—140 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)}—204 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)—47, 
455 
Imports, U.S.—257, 385, 611, 689 
Investment, international. See 
international 
Leaders, meetings with President—230 
Protectionism—495, 523, 580, 583, 684, 755 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. (TSUS)—47, 385, 
455 
Trade agreements program—573 
Trade deficits—151, 299 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Communications 
Campaign broadcasting. See Campaign, Presi- 
dential 
Emergency and security telecommunications— 


Investment, 


International broadcasting—140, 314 
Morocco-U.S. agreement—287 
Soviet-U.S. hotline—38 

Communications Commission, Federal—110, 264, 
472, 721, 736 

Communications System, National. See Communi- 
cations, emergency and security telecommuni- 
cations 

Communism, President’s views—180, 315, 628, 
634, 681, 699 

Conference. See other part of subject 

Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—9, 
12, 41, 57, 363, 500, 501, 653, 760 

Congress 
See also Elections 
Foreign policy, role. See Foreign policy 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 

sentatives 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 

Pay rates—758 
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Congress—Continued 
Republican gatherings—105, 
406, 696 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Youth exchange with Bundestag. See Children 
and youth 
Congress Heights Elementary School—334 
Congressional Gold Medal—705 
Congressional Medal of Honor—564 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Coastal zones—91 
Energy. See Energy 
Parks—91 
Soil—439 
Water—439 
Wildlife preservation—745 
Conservatism, President’s views—180, 297 
Conservative Political Action Conference—295, 
296, 297 
Conservative Union, American—297 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
Consumer Price Index. See Economy, national 
Consumer’s Week, National—3 
Contadora group—226, 395, 518, 553, 677, 687, 
719 
Continental Illinois Bank—752 
Convention. See other part of subject 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Cooper Mountain College—659 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal—337, 423, 662, 705 
Corporate Angel Network—659 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Corps. See other part of subject 
Correctional Officers Week, National—653 
Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 
Costa Rica 
Ambassador, U.S.—422 
Extradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Foreign Minister—335, 369 
Petition supporting U.S. policies—422 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
Credit program, Federal. See Monetary affairs 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime Prevention Council, National—216 
Crime Prevention Week, National—216, 234 
Crime Victims Week, National—541 
Crushed Stone Association, National—133, 172 
Cuba 
Foreign affairs—9 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
Internal situation—8, 513 
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Cuba—Continued 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Premier—383, 446, 679 
Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Relations with U.S.—211 
Revolution, anniversary—7 
Cuban Americans. See Hispanic Americans 
Cultural Property Advisory Committee—422, 676 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 
oe 
onflict resolution—79, 565, 661 
Foreign Minister—565 
President—79, 565 


Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Daytona 500 auto race—266 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Assistant Secretaries—498, 499, 501, 544, 571, 
573, 732, 763, 768 
Budget—29, 210, 229, 258, 332, 407, 704 
Deputy Secretary—6, 7, 108 
Export controls review, role—420 
General Counsel—447, 459 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—211, 422, 500, 510 
Press, relationship—21 1 
Secretary—6, 22, 28, 84, 164, 190, 198, 207, 
208, 210, 216, 258, 267, 284, 285, 358, 407, 
468, 472, 510, 517, 539, 605, 606, 661, 683, 
686, 716, 753 
Security Agency, National—472 
Space arms control, role—463 
Space program, role—264 
Telecommunications, role—468, 472 
Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences—555, 574, 695, 768 
Waste and fraud elimination—436, 443, 652, 
694, 753 
Defense and national security 
See also Armed Forces, U.S.; Arms and muni- 
tions; Nuclear weapons 
Classified information—34, 438, 761 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Expenditures—152, 258, 318, 352, 435, 443, 
491, 511, 531, 694 
Military strength and deterrence—14, 15, 33, 
41, 66, 89, 104, 127, 138, 162, 237, 284, 287, 
301, 314, 319, 353, 394, 435, 444, 463, 475, 
491, 492, 510, 586, 588, 589, 624, 628, 632, 
635, 676, 713, 716, 748, 750, 754 
Telecommunications. See Communications, 
emergency and security telecommunications 
Defense aeeesasialion Day, National, and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—655 
Delaware, U.S. district judge—500, 501 
Delaware River Basin Commission—144, 192 
Democracy, National Endowment for—496, 666, 
742 
Democracy, President’s views—16, 18, 92, 496, 
623, 666 
Democratic Party. See Campaign, Presidential 
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Denmark, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Department. See other part of subject 
Developing countries 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—249, 493 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
International Development, Agency for 
(AID)—7, 110, 289, 534, 574, 581, 662, 705, 
763 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation—37, 
38, 543, 746, 767 
Die Welt—756 
Digestive Diseases Awareness Week, National— 
765 
Disabled. See Handicapped 
Disadvantaged 
Administration policies—126, 159, 303, 352, 
402, 408, 476, 563, 585 
Energy assistance. See Energy 
Food assistance. See Food assistance 
Homeless—127 
Disarmament, Conference on—463, 474, 493, 
544, 554, 585, 653, 713, 760 
Disarmament in Europe conference. See Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe, Conference on 
Disaster assistance. See specific State 
District of Columbia 
Appeals Court—384 
Budget—543 
Mayor—228 
Police and firefighters retirement system—228 
Superior Court—171, 384 
District judges, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—64, 105, 134, 155, 168, 
220, 224, 237, 245, 279, 286, 290, 307, 314, 
352, 359, 397, 402, 440, 489, 698 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Government’s role—100, 129, 132, 137, 141, 
160, 175, 178, 237, 246, 297, 307, 352, 397, 
401, 403, 434, 488, 692 
Dominica 
Ambassador, U.S.—311, 370 
Prime Minister—169, 170 
Dominican Republic 
President—108, 512, 519, 544, 553 
Relations with U.S.—512, 519, 553 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 
Drunk Driving, Presidential Commission on—712 
Drunk driving awareness month. See Student 
Awareness of Drunk Driving Month 
Drunk and drugged driving. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 





“E” and “E Star” Awards, President’s—754 
EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity 
East-West trade. See Commerce, international 
Easter—586 
Easter Seal Child, National—230 
Economic Advisers, Council of—153, 172, 380, 
671 
Economic assistance commission. See Security 
and Economic Assistance, Commission on 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s—37 
Economic recovery program 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—17, 149, 245, 298, 318, 
333, 346, 373, 433, 522, 526, 579, 585, 634, 
692 
Inflation, relationship—344, 401, 409, 517, 526, 
533, 579 
Minorities and women, effect—69, 220, 290, 
344, 461, 476, 485, 563 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international 
Economic recovery program, relationship—13, 
17, 376, 600, 685 
Growth—495, 503 
Economy, national 
See also Economic recovery program 
Annual report—149, 172 
Consumer Price Index—81, 424, 769 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Gross national product (GNP)—59, 424 
Growth—63, 88, 116, 121, 131, 136, 239, 300, 
308, 333, 338, 351, 360, 373, 397, 406, 434, 
485, 491, 526, 562, 583, 586, 600, 609, 669, 
693, 697, 699, 725, 729, 749 
Index of Industrial Production—359 
Index of leading economic indicators—232, 
279, 295 
Producer Price Index—33, 373, 749 
Ecuador, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Academic standards—183, 339, 509, 701, 709 
Administration policies—91, 137, 183, 188, 239, 
300, 310, 315, 563, 700 
Business and industry role—709 
China-U.S. cooperation—602, 607, 611, 618, 
621, 633 
Grants, Federal—185 
Leaders, meetings with President—11, 267 
Physical education—54 
Prayer in schools—91, 101, 124, 185, 188, 239, 
251, 269, 281, 291, 294, 300, 316, 339, 348, 
369, 392, 404, 422, 478, 710 
Religious education—124, 488 
School discipline—18, 183, 509, 709, 710 
State and local government role—709 
Teachers—185, 508, 701 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—14 
Deputy Under Secretaries—38, 763 
Education, National Institute of—18, 184 
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Education, Department of—Continued 
Education Statistics, National Center for—183 
General Counsel—62, 192, 369 
Handicapped, National Council on the—109 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Secretary—31, 38, 182, 183, 509, 700, 701 
Student loan defaults, role—303 

Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—91, 183, 700, 709 

Education, National Institute of. See Education, 
Department of 

Education, National Partnerships in—337, 339 

Education, National Year of Partnerships in—185 

Education, Year of Excellence in—744 

Education Association, National—185 

Education Day, U.S.A.—541 

Education Statistics, National Center for. See 
Education, Department of 

Educational Research, National Council on—323, 
370 

Edwin B. Forsythe National Wildlife Refuge. See 
New Jersey 


Egypt 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
President—192, 206, 213, 224 
Relations with U.S.—213 

Eisenhower Exchange fellows—500 

E] Salvador 


Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371, 422 
Elections—395, 399, 422-424, 427, 428, 436, 
457, 458, 503, 518, 542, 667, 675, 680, 704, 
715, 734, 741 
Human rights—353 
Internal situation—35, 38, 40, 164, 166, 226, 
395, 552, 629, 677-682, 687, 742, 753 
Military assistance, U.S.—328, 332, 340, 427, 
478, 519, 542, 553, 677, 679, 682, 696, 742, 
753 
President—458, 734, 735, 741, 746, 748, 753, 
769 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Relations with U.S.—742 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Congressional, President’s views-——102, 156 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential. See Campaign, Presidential 
Electronic Industries Association—543 
Emergency boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—471, 
568, 574 
Emergency preparedness, 
See Communications 
Employ the Older Worker Week, National—368 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
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Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—138, 150, 308, 309, 
345, 360, 726, 729 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
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Employment and unemployment—Continued 
Minorities and women—33, 69, 338, 485, 739 
Monthly statistics—9, 331, 350 
Structural unemployment—99 
Youth—138, 150, 295, 309, 360, 726, 729, 731, 

736, 739 

Endowment. See other part of subject 

Energy 
Administration policies—139 
China-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—601, 

606, 613, 621, 644 
Conservation—422, 765, 767 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—422, 457 
Low-income assistance—229 
Natural gas—15, 767 
Norway-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—94 
Nuclear energy—260 
Oil—254, 257, 354, 765, 767 
Pipeline safety—170 
Sweden-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—95 
Synthetic fuels—717, 764 

Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—567, 574, 763 
Budget—144, 458 
Civilian Radioactive 

Office—638, 705 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—691, 
768 
Secretary—94, 95 

Energy Education Day, National—376 

Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of 

Engineers, Corps of. See Army, Department of 
the 

Enrico Fermi Award—704 

Enterprise zones—92, 99, 309, 345, 360, 382 

Entitlement programs. See specific program 

Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—91 
Caribbean marine environment conventions. 

See Maritime affairs 
Government officials, 
dent—59, 768 
Oceans policy, U.S. See Maritime affairs 
Toxic waste—91, 400 
Water research—250 

Environmental Protection Agency—91, 400, 640, 
652, 763, 767 

Environmental Quality, Council on—568, 574 

Equal Access to Justice Act—382 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
227, 267 

Eureka College—176, 192 

Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—9, 14, 57, 375, 394, 415 
Gas pipeline. See Energy, natural gas 
Nuclear weapons deployment. See 

weapons 
Relations with U.S.—16, 58, 411 
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Europe—Continued 
Vice President’s visits—108, 189, 230 

Europe, Council of —658 

European Atomic Energy Community—260, 261 

Evangelicals, National Association of—312, 329 

Exchange Club, National—216 

Exclusive Economic Zone. See Maritime affairs 

Executive branch. See specific agency 

Executive Exchange, President’s 
on—37 

Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 

Export Administration Act of 1979—254, 384, 
420, 452, 453 

Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—108, 511 

Export Trading Company Act of 1982—755 

Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 

Eye Donor Month, National—462 


Commission 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fair Housing Month—515 

Family issues—58, 234, 285, 735 

Family violence task force. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Far Eastern Economic Review—682 

Farm Safety Week, National—762 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Father’s Day—572 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fermi award. See Enrico Fermi Award 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—29 

Fifty States Project for Women—31, 247, 484 

Fish and Wildlife Foundation—431 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fishing. See Maritime affairs 

Florida, disaster assistance—458 

Florida Exporters and Importers Association— 
755 

Food assistance 
Africa—229, 458, 495 
Domestic—23, 126 
Food stamps—402, 409 

Food Assistance, President’s Task Force on—23, 
126 

Food stamps. See Food assistance 

Ford Motor Co.—521, 544 

Ford’s Theatre—505 

Foreign assistance, administration policies—249 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 

Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—10, 71, 293 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject area 





Foreign policy—Continued 
Administration policies—16, 33, 56, 92, 140, 
169, 179, 220, 224, 280, 285, 290, 301, 319, 
340, 353, 490, 503, 604, 610, 624, 635, 651, 
698 
Congressional role—477, 478, 492, 495, 496, 
504, 666 
Government officials, 
dent—11, 267 
Peace, goals—42, 64, 92, 101, 116, 117, 180, 
198, 220, 240, 301, 440, 492, 503, 586, 598, 
604, 606, 610, 636, 687 
President’s views—15, 64 
Foreign Service. See State Department 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of —464 
Forsythe wildlife refuge. See New Jersey 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Africa, role. See Africa 
Ambassador, U.S.—375 
Chad, role. See Chad 
External Affairs Minister—411, 415 
Internal situation—393 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Penal convention with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
President—108, 374, 375, 393, 394, 396, 411, 
415, 424, 492, 497, 620 
President Reagan’s visit—108 
Relations with U.S.—374, 375, 411, 415 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of—30, 247, 428, 
459, 490, 736 
Frozen Food Day—311 
Fudan University—617, 621, 645 
Future plans, President’s—335 


meetings with Presi- 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Galway’s Quincentennial Year—758 

Gambia, U.S. Ambassador—409, 459 

Gas, natural. See Energy 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Services Administration 
Administrator—229, 272, 329 
Archives and Records Service, National—615 
Deputy Administrator—763 
Information Security Oversight Office—438 
Management reform, role—763 
Telecommunications, role—472 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 

George Washington Honor Medal—217 

Georgetown University—490, 501, 504 

Georgia 
Disaster assistance—705 
Governor—97 
Macon, mayor—102 
Marshal, U.S.—295 
President’s visit—97, 102, 111 

German-American Friendship Garden—305 
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German-American Tricentennial, 
Commission for the—466 
German Democratic Republic 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—107, 304 
Foreign Affairs Minister—704 
Relations with U.S.—304 
Space program, role—304 
State Secretary—304, 306 
Vice President’s visit. See Europe 
Youth exchange with U.S. See Children and 
youth 
Girl Scouts of America—328 
Godfrey Sperling Group—230 
Goodwill Industries—705 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—484 
Combined Federal Campaign—325 
Executive exchange program—37 
Management reform—142, 652, 763, 768 
Officials, meetings with President—267, 294 
Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 
Pay and pensions—141, 228, 570, 758 
Political appointees—398, 475 
Procurement—143, 381, 564, 652 
Relocation expenses—273 
Senior Executive Service—758 
Waste and fraud elimination—12, 45, 57, 62, 
99, 142, 152, 300, 303, 531, 651, 694 
Government Printing Office—672, 705 
Governors’ Association, National—270, 294 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Grain, agreements with foreign countries. See Ag- 
riculture 
Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Foreign Minister—79 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Grenada 
Advisory Council Chairman—289 
Airport, completion—288 
Business investment, U.S. See Business and in- 
dustry 
Cuban role—8, 211, 383 
Governor General—8 
Internal situation—8, 66, 210 
Grenadines. See St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
Gridiron Dinner—457 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guam 
Governor—589, 590 
President’s visit—589, 594 
Territorial status—649 


Presidential 
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Guatemala 
Ambassador to U.S—37 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Guinea 
Ambassador, U.S.—437 
Ambassador to U.S.—37 
President—437 
Vice President’s visit—437 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Guyana, U.S. Ambassador—672, 705 


Handicapped 
Fair housing. See Civil rights 
Legal rights—123 
Veterans. See Veterans 
Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—108, 
109, 342, 423 
Hawaii 
Governor—586, 587 
President's visit—586, 587, 593, 594 
Republican Party leaders, meeting with Presi- 
dent—593 
Health, President’s—13, 448, 734, 736 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Aging, Administration on—26 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration—499, 544 
Assistant Secretaries—110, 231, 385, 423, 763 
Budget—29 
Handicapped legal rights, role—123 
Public Health Service—123 
Radiation control, report—767 
Secretary—31, 123, 218 
Social security agreements, reports—96, 690 
Health and medical care 
China-U.S. cooperation—601, 622 
Costs—139 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—500 
Medicare—139, 280, 344 
Radiation control—767 
Research in space. See Space program 
Health Sciences, Uniformed University of the. See 
Defense, Department of 
Hearing Impaired Awareness Week, National— 
536 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, National. 
See Transportation, Department of 
Hispanic Americans—382, 543, 562, 735, 767 
Hispanic Leadership Conference, National—562 
Hispanic Medal of Honor—458 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on—58 
Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—294 
Holy See. See Vatican City 
Home Builders, National Association of —527 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—109, 704 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371 
Foreign Minister—335, 369 
Military exercises, U.S. See Latin America 
Nicaraguan attack on U.S. helicopter. See Nica- 
ragua 
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Honduras—Continued 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Hong Kong, trade with U.S.—48, 684 
Hospital Association, American—170 
Housing—515, 524, 525, 578, 693, 725, 749 
Housing Partnerships, National Corporation for— 
278, 329 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 


of 
Assistant Secretaries—110, 662, 705, 763 
Budget—144 
Fair housing, role—516 
Secretary—317, 321, 360, 515, 516 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
109 
Hudson Guild Day Care Center—487 
Human Events—297 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—353, 359, 383 
United Nations role. See United Nations 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Hunger. See Food assistance 


ICBM. See Nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Idaho, disaster assistance—230 
Illinois 
Dixon, mayor—174 
Governor—59, 174, 176, 271, 272 
Labor leaders, meeting with President—133 
President’s visits—129, 172, 174, 176, 192 
Immigration and naturalization, reform policies— 
34, 382, 563 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Inauguration of President, anniversary—55 
Income tax return, President’s—544 
Independent Insurance Agents of America—432, 
459 
India 
Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Prime Minister—336, 643, 686 
Relations with U.S.—686 
Vice President’s visit—643, 686 
Indiana, U.S. district judge—231 
Indonesia 
President—643 
Vice President—643 
Vice President Bush’s visit—643 
Industrial Competitiveness, President’s Commis- 
sion on—4, 53 
Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 





Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Associate Director—154, 171, 288 
Budget—29 . 
Cultural exchange with China, role—614 
Deputy Director—110 
Director—10, 287, 288, 332, 350 
Radio Marti—8, 383, 496 
Report—59 
Voice of America—8-!0, 287, 496, 614 
Information Security Oversight Offic: 
eral Services Administration 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance agents, independent. See Independent 
Insurance Agents of America 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
11 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Inter-American Development Bank—23, 458, 667 
Inter-American Foundation—111 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
weapons 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—109, 589, 590, 734, 763, 
768 
Budget—144, 251, 744 
Coastal zone management, role—91 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—431, 745 
Park Service, National—615 
Secretary—431, 451, 543, 638, 767 
Solicitor—732, 768 
Under Secretary—81, 111 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—59, 206, 363, 393, 394, 444, 474, 493, 
585, 760 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
International agreements, reports—369 
Interstate Commerce Commission—191, 192, 370 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, international—685 
Iowa 
Governor—236, 238-240 
President’s visit—236, 240, 243, 266, 268 
Republican Party events—236, 243, 268 
Iran 
Persian Gulf Conflict. See Middle East 
U.S. national emergency, report—640 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Ambassador, U.S.—110 
Extradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
President’s visit—108, 424, 750 
Prime Minister—108, 170, 365, 371, 373 
Relations with United Kingdom—366 


See Nuclear 
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Ireland—Continued 
Relations with U.S.—365 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Irish Republican Army—373 
Israel 
Embassy, U.S., location—446, 629 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Military and economic aid, U.S.—354 
Relations with U.S.—320, 353, 400 
Terrorist attack by PLO. See Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization 
Trade with U.S.—354 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Italy 
Extradition treaty with U.S. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Foreign Affairs Minister—37 
Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 


Jamaica, extradition treaty with U.S. See Law en- 
forcement and crime 
Japan 
Foreign Affairs Minister—108 
Liberal Democratic Party—704 
Medical science cooperation with U.S. See 
Health and medical care 
Monetary policies—684 
President’s visit—260 
Prime Minister—479, 578, 582, 643 
Trade with China. See China 
Trade with U.S.—479, 523, 578, 580, 684 
Vice President’s visit—643 
Japan-U.S. Relations, Presidential Commission on 
the Conduct of —473, 702 
Jaycees National Outstanding Young Farmers, 
U.S.—389 
Jeanne Jugan Residence—710, 735 
Jewish Heritage Week—656 
Jews 
Administration policies—351 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
U.S. leaders, meeting with President—350 
Job Training Partnership Act—309, 360, 739 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—192, 200, 206, 213, 224, 354, 363, 400, 
480 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—200, 213, 400 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Judiciary 
See also specific court 
Pay rates—758 
Jugan residence. See Jeanne Jugan Residence 
Justice, Department of 
Antiterrorism, role—592, 593 
Assistant Attorney General—763 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 
Attorney General—71, 72, 171, 217, 331, 332, 
350, 358, 398, 413, 421, 424, 432, 459, 465, 
472, 500, 507, 516, 592, 593, 743 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—29, 251, 431 
Deputy Attorney General—85, 594 
Fair housing, role—516 
Family violence task forcee—285 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—440, 459, 691, 768 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—233, 
285, 332, 350, 643 
Justice, National Institute of—19, 185, 431 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —369 
Law enforcement, role—285 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Missing children, role—489 
Parole Commission, U.S.—364, 423 
Pornography, role—744 
Sex discrimination, role—484 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Small business, role—381 
Student loan defaults, role—652 
Telecommunications, role—472 
Waste and fraud elimination—652 
Justice, International Court of. See United Na- 
tions 
Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for—703 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Kampuchea 
Administration policies—685 
Vietnamese occupation—685 
Kansas, Governor—59 
Kansas City Chiefs—217 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Kentucky, disaster assistance—736 
Kenya, Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Kiribati, relations with U.S.—647 
Knight-Ridder News Service—204 
Knights of Columbus—659 
Korea, Republic of 
President’s visit—260 
Trade with U.S.—48, 578 
Ku Klux Klan—626 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—337, 371, 763 
Job training, role—563 
Secretary—360, 729, 731 
Solicitor—109, 543 
Labor Conference, International—657 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —458, 660 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—26, 221 
Reports—170, 573 
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Labor Relations Board, National—487, 501, 594 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—117, 517, 553, 667, 
676, 706, 742, 746, 748 
Central America initiative—156, 165, 172, 173, 
225, 315, 340, 396, 427, 436, 494, 519, 542, 
564, 666, 676, 687, 694, 699 
Contadora group. See Contadora group 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—266, 
667, 682, 747, 748 
Military exercises, U.S.—479 
President’s Special Representative to Central 
America—231, 677 
Regional conflict—10, 16, 26, 35, 39, 375, 383, 
395, 427, 446, 494, 518, 552, 563, 629, 667, 
676, 687, 699, 719, 747 
Special Presidential Envoy for Central Amer- 
ica—231, 295, 458, 459, 677 
U.S. Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—107, 328, 500, 705 
Law Day, U.S.A.—507, 508 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—140, 174, 216, 233, 
239, 251, 280, 286, 290, 300, 309, 320, 339, 
360, 435 
Canada-U.S. penal convention—657 
Costa Rica-U.S. extradition treaty—565 
Drug abuse and trafficking—35, 233, 285, 348, 
539, 560, 565, 704, 712 
Drunk and drugged driving—18, 711, 736 
France-U.S. penal convention—288 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—230, 457, 736 
Gun control—479 
Ireland-U.S. extradition treaty—570 
Italy-U.S. extradition treaty—570 
Jamaica-U.S. extradition treaty—560 
Morocco-U.S. legal assistance convention—690 
Organized crime—233, 285 
Pornography—92, 124, 743 
Terrorism. See Terrorism 
Thailand-U.S. extradition treaty—539 
Law of the sea. See Maritime affairs 
Le Figaro—13 
Le Monde—393 
Leadership, President’s—255, 256 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Ambassador, U.S.—189, 369 
Conflict resolution. See Middle East 
President—174, 181, 182, 189, 190, 221, 253, 
255 
Legal Equity for Women, Task Force on—231, 
484 
Legal Services Corporation—62, 341, 423 
Legion Auxiliary, American—283, 296 
Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Budget—229, 458 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—36 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador—561, 573 





Levi Strauss & Co.—660 
Liberia, Ambassador to U.S.—37 


Libraries and Information Science, National 


Commission on—51, 110 
Library of Congress—615 


ibya 
Chief of State—631, 679 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Lieutenant Governors, National Conference of— 
500 
Lincoln Day—199 
Lincoln Medal—505 
Little Sisters of the Poor—710 
London Economic Summit 
394. 495, 735 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee— 
704, 717 
Los Angeles Raiders—70 
Louisiana 
Disaster assistance—735 
District judge, U.S.—736 
Loyalty Day—418 
Lunar New Year—154 
Luxembourg 
Grand Duke—704 
Vice President’s visit. See Europe 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S 
MX missile. See Nuclear weapons 
Maine, Eastport Harbor, breakwater—458 
Malawi, U.S. Ambassador—658, 705 
Malaysia 
Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Foreign Affairs Secretary General—53 
Prime Minister—52, 260 
Relations with U.S.—52 
Management and Budget, Office of—12, 47, 142, 
362, 381, 468, 763, 764 
Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—763 
Manual. See other part of subject 
March for Life—107 
Marine Mammal Commission—109 
Maritime affairs 
Bulgaria-U.S. fishery agreement—94 
Caribbean marine environment conventions— 
106 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Exclusive Economic Zone—91 
Law of the sea—649 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—255 
Oceans policy, U.S.—649 
Persian Gulf shipping. See Middle East 
Poland-U.S. fishery agreement—642 
Soviet-U.S. fishery agreement—660 
Maritime Day, National—537 
Marshall Islands 
Free association compact—454, 590, 647, 648 
President—589, 590, 648 
Relations with U.S.—647 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Maryland, U.S. district judge—171 


Conference—108, 
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Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation and Conciliation, President’s Advisory 
Committee on—228 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, Federal—228 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day, prayer for peace. See Prayer for 
Peace, Memorial Day 
Mental Health Counselors Week, National—506 
Mexican Americans. See Hispanic Americans 
Mexico 
Ambassador to U.S.—573 
Commerce and Industrial Development Secre- 
tary—573 
Foreign Relations Secretary—573 
President—543, 573, 718, 722, 727, 735, 737 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Relations with U.S.—718, 723, 728 
Scientific cooperation with U.S. See Science 
and technology 
Trade with U.S.—719 
Treasury Secretary—573 
Mexico-U.S. commission. See Boundary and Water 
Commission, U.S. and Mexico, International 
Mexico-U.S. Interparliamentary Conference—727 
Micronesia 
Defense installations, U.S.—649 
Free association compact—454, 589, 647-649 
President—589, 590, 648 
Relations with U.S.—647 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—494, 630 
Lebanese conflict—1l, 2, 4, 5, 16, 66, 92, 163, 
181, 189, 190, 197, 207, 212, 214, 216, 220, 
224, 230, 252, 255, 354, 394, 411, 445, 456, 
477 
Peace efforts, international—68, 163, 200, 206, 
213, 224, 247, 252, 257, 354, 394, 395, 400, 
445, 480 
Persian Gulf conflict—16, 257, 354, 394, 747, 
748, 751 
President’s Personal Representative—l, 2, 4, 
189, 190, 253, 254, 267, 733 
Soviet role—354, 394 
Terrorist acts—66, 67, 164, 207, 247, 253, 445, 
477, 547 
U.S. leaders, meetings with President—1, 6, 37, 
107, 266, 267, 328, 335, 369 
Military Spouse Day—566 
Mining, ocean resources—650 
Minorities 
See also specific group, Civil rights 
Economic recovery, effect. See Economic re- 
covery program 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Minority Business Development Agency. See 
Commerce, Department of 
Miss USA—36 
Miss Universe—36 
Missing Children Day—721 
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Missing and Exploited Children, National Center 
for—369, 489 
Mississippi 
Disaster assistance—593 
District judges, U.S.—295, 296, 736 
Mississippi River Commission—50, 109 
Missouri 
Governor—521 
President's visit—521, 543, 544 
Molasses. See Agriculture, sugar products 
Monaco, royal family—231, 235 
Monetary affairs 
Administration policies—17, 150, 298 
Banking system—752 
Credit program, Federal—141 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—37 
Inflation, effect—150 
Interest rates—256, 528, 579, 685, 716, 749, 
751 
Investment, international. See 
international 
Money supply—160, 526, 716 
Trade deficits. See Commerce, international 
Monetary Fund, International—109, 110, 496, 
553, 599, 667 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Moral issues, President’s views—313 
Morocco 
Ambassador, U.S.—288 
Broadcasting agreement with U.S. See Commu- 
nications 
Information Minister—287, 288 
King—288 
Legal assistance convention with U.S. See Law 
enforcement and crime 
Prime Minister—288 
Relations with U.S.—288 
Mother’s Day—467, 710 
Mozambique, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Mrs. America—11, 705 
Multiple Sclerosis Mother and Father of the 
Year—768 
Municipal Clerk’s Week—203 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, negotia- 
tions—162, 363, 444, 493, 584, 653, 713, 759 


NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 

National Review—297 

National Theatre—78 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 

Navy, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—197, 231, 555, 573, 656, 

705 


Investment, 
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Navy, Department of the—Continued 
Naval Academy, U.S.—392, 767 
Neighborhood Watch—216, 217 
Netherlands 
Foreign Minister—294 
Prime Minister—59 
Nevada 
District judge, U.S.—573, 574 
President's visit—181, 182, 186, 192 
Republican Party event—186, 192 
Nevis. See St. Christopher-Nevis 
New Hampshire, Governor—59 
New Jersey 
Disaster assistance—543 
Edwin B. Forsythe National Wildlife Refuge— 
745 
Governor—59 
New York 
Disaster assistance—573 
District judge, U.S.—769 
New York City, mayor—488 
President’s visits—317, 329, 481, 487, 501 
Republican Party events—317, 321, 329 
New York, State University of—601 
New York State Federation of Catholic School 
Parents—487, 501 
New York Times—440 
New Zealand 
Prime Minister—265 
Relations with U.S.—265 
News photographers association. See White House 
News Photographers Association 
Newspaper Association, National—328 
Newsweek—115 
Nicaragua 
Administration policies—395, 447, 479, 518, 
553, 747 
Ambassador, U.S.—364, 423 
Attack on U.S. helicopter—29 
Human rights—315, 351 
Internal situation—39, 395, 427, 446, 552, 629, 
677-682, 687° 
Military assistance, U.S.—332 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Nigeria, U.S. Ambassador—50, 111, 231 
Normandy, President’s visit—769 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—9, 14, 16, 
58, 304, 321, 356, 363, 374, 375, 394, 411, 415, 
492, 584, 653, 661, 683, 713, 735 
North Carolina, U.S. district judge—500, 501 
North Dakota, U.S. marshal—171, 172 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Northern Mariana Islands 
Commonwealth status—454, 590, 647, 649 
Defense installations, U.S.—649 
Governor—589, 590 
Northern Mariana Islands Commission on Federal 
Laws—306 
Norway, nuclear energy agreement with U.S. See 
Energy 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—94, 95 





Nuclear weapons 
See also specific negotiation; Defense and na- 
tional security 
Antiballistic missiles (ABM)—73, 75, 511 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Europe, missile deployment—753 
Intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM)—73, 
76, 77, 492, 510, 713 
MX missile—493, 510, 713, 716, 735 
Outer-space defensive weapons—13, 162 
Reductions—13, 15, 41-44, 93, 133, 162, 180, 
191, 197, 198, 205, 220, 240, 285, 304, 393, 
394, 440, 474, 492, 503, 510, 585, 598, 622, 
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